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AMERICA’S BONDAGE TO THE GERMAN SPIRIT. 


BY JOSEPH H. CROOKER, BOSTON. 





[* was Theodore Roosevelt who recently 

startled Americans by declaring that he 
had seen plans which military men in Ger- 
many had carefully worked out for the cap- 
ture of New York City. But the Germans 
have already captured America. We have 
been in bondage for several decades, and 
our people either ignore ‘the fact, or 
glory in the subjection. This captivity is, 
in some ways, more fundamental—reaching 
down to the roots of life; more pervasive— 
extending to a wider circumference; and 
more harmful, being antagonistic to the 
American spirit—than any military occu- 
pation of our soil could be. When the 
ideals of a people are radically modified, 
their destiny will surely be deflected into 
other channels, and the hopes of the found- 
ers will not be fully realized. When the 
plastic youth of a land have, for a genera- 
tion or two, been trained by teachers im- 
bued with an alien culture, the country will 
some day realize that its old authorities have 
ceased to rule and that the glory of its pecu- 
liar institutions has, to some extent at least, 
faded. 

What we have, first of all, to remember 
is that the Germariy of the past thirty years 
is not the Germany of a century and more 
ago. It was the spirit of that older Ger- 
many, when introduced into the United 
States from 1825 to 1850, that brought illu- 
mination and inspiration. It was the Ger- 
many of Lessing, Herder, and Kant; of 
Schiller, Schleiermacher, and Goethe (to 
name only a few of its different repre- 
sentatives). That was a Germany pro- 
foundly interested in literature, art, scholar- 
ship, and philosophy, as hwman problems on 
a world stage. No' narrow provincialism, 
no dynastic ambition, no racial greed, no 
merely political aggressiveness among those 
giants. The outlook was as broad as hu- 
manity; the spirit inclusive and cosmopoli- 
tan; the sympathies ranging all lands, not in 





the egotism of superiority or the passion 
for conquest, but in the appreciation of 
common excellences. 

Here was a culture that boasted no ter- 
ritorial boundaries; that looked with no dis- 
dain upon the strivings of other peoples; 
that took no account of merely commer- 
cial values, and sought no conquests by in- 
dustrial efficiency. It was a true culture 
that had some of the humility that deserves 
the language applied by Paul to Charity: 
“Vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth 
not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her 
own, is not. easily provoked, thinketh no 
evil.” What so profoundly and nobly stirred 
Americans seventy and eighty years ago was 
this German learning and piety which was 
full of a world-idealism, a philosophic in- 
sight into the ways of the spirit, a high ap- 
preciation of the things of the soul. The 
impact of this influence upon our nation in 
its younger days did not represent a “ cap- 
tivity,” but it operated far and wide as a 
regenerative power. 

But after the war with France in 1870, 
a radical and unfortunate change began in 
Germany. Some elements in that transfor- 
mation were good, but the majority have 
been harmful. The passion of nationality 
—a united Germany with imperial possibil- 


-ities—this was at first, in the main, a noble 


enthusiasm. But later even this became a 
demoralizing passion, working on the lower 
levels of commercialism and under the di- 
rection of militarism. The desire for the 
subjugation of France stimulated the am- 
bition for military glory and later for world 
conquest. The millions paid by France into 
the imperial treasury corrupted and coars- 
ened its life, somewhat as South American 
gold and silver four centuries ago injured 
Spain. It was a vast unearned wealth stim- 
ulating extravagance and luxury, and fos- 
tering pride and arrogance. At that time, 
also, expanding science and growing in- 
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vention joined hands in a great industrial 
movement. Technical schools, the applica- 
tion of scientific discoveries to industry, the 
flocking of men from every land to its uni- 
versities, the multiplication of steamships 
on every sea, the advance of colonization, 
growing commercial activity in all the mar- 
kets of the world, enforced military service 
and the mighty power of the Imperial Court 
intent on war preparation: these and similar 
influences have made a new Germany, me- 
chanically efficient but politically undemo- 
cratic. A nation wonderfully organized, 
but sadly deficient in liberty and humanity, 
with no humor to see itself as others see 
it and with no catholicity of spirit to appre- 
ciate other peoples. 

In some respects this new Germany is a 
great Germany: its patient, plodding, thor- 
ough scholars have produced marvels of 
erudition, and its scientists have achieved a 
mastery of the secrets of nature, which have 
been successfully turned to practical account 
in medicine, in sanitation, in economic activ- 
ities, and in industrial operations. There 
is no doubt about the superiority of Ger- 
mans along some of these lines. All this is 
everywhere admitted, But the question 
arises: Are these the highest and noblest 
lines? What is the root idea, the dominat- 
ing theory, in all this? The answer is not 
far to seek. The fundamental assumption 
and ambition have been: Man is a machine 
and civilization must be developed in terms 
of mechanics. Their biologists often say, 
“ There is no soul here, only just these phys- 
ical reactions.” Many of their historians 
have said, “The destinies of nations are 
shaped chiefly by soil, rivers, climate, mate- 
rial resources, and more especially by mili- 
tary power.” The political economists have 
taught, “It is all a matter of organic de- 
terminism.” The philosophers (not all, by 
any means), who are supposed to assume an 
immortal soul, resolve human life into a 
complex of nerve reactions and inherited 
instincts. 

No wonder that materialism and militar- 
ism have dominated nearly all the fields of 
intellectual activity in the Fatherland. In 
some of these fields wonders have been 
wrought. Whatever persistence and preci- 
sion of laboratory research could do; what- 
ever mastery of details and comprehensive- 
ness. of organization could accomplish; 
whatever boundless energies along lines of 
mere worldliness could create: all - these 
things have come to pass. The same effect- 
iveness is seen in public hygiene, industrial 
insurance, and the organization of charity. 
But some other things have also come to 
pass. The over-attention to the material 
accidents of life, and the under-attention to 
the spiritual roots of life; the supernormal 
cultivation of worldly ambitions, and the sub- 
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normal cultivation of religious feelings,—the 
one-sided development of the national life 
has largely destroyed the old Germany that 
inspired our fathers, and has given us a 
new Germany that has brought us into cap- 
tivity. 

What is the most unfortunate character- 
istic of this new Germany? A national 
spirit that subjects politics to military dom- 
ination: the civilian has no rights that a 
soldier is bound to respect. Every man is 
compelled to undergo a long military disci- 
pline. The supreme aims of government, in 
education, in industry, in medicine, in phil- 
anthropy, centre on the military efficiency 
of the people. All is done to give the 
Kaiser the most men and the best men for 
his armies. The Krupp gun is the sign and 
symbol of the national spirit. The bigger 
and deadlier it is, the greater the rejoic- 
ing of the Imperial Court and common 
people. The German is not a homocentric 
civilization, where the individual is clothed 
with inviolable sanctities and guaranteed 
sacred liberties, being allowed permission to 
follow personal ends and interests. It is a 
civilization that makes the good of the 
State, as a vast military machine, the su- 
preme ambition and the final test. 

And other things have followed. The 
common teaching in school-books and from 
university professors has been that war is 
the greatest and noblest occupation of man- 
kind. That the divinest qualities in human 
life are the products of military training 
and activity. That soldiers prepared to kill 
are a nation’s greatest assets. That victo- 
ries on bloody battlefields represent man’s 
supreme services to God. That the highest 
uses to be made of scientific discovery and 
human ingenuity are those that equip an 
army for the most effective destruction of 
human life. That military ambition is an 
adequate form of piety: the religion of 
valor. That the only text in the Gospels 
worthy of much attention is the saying of 
the Master: “I came not to send peace, but 
a sword.” That the chief task of the 
Church is to foster a sort of “ martial 
spirituality,” because the spiritual element 
is needed to make a soldier a better fighter. 
That religion accomplishes its chief object 
when it trains men to die in order to sub- 
jugate the enemies of the Fatherland. Do 
these seem unbelievable propositions? They 
find ample support in numberless texts in 
the seven hundred war-books annually is- 
sued by German publishers. 

All this being true, it is not sarprising 
that it is the common public opinion in 
Germany that might makes right, that the 
end justifies the means, that military neces- 
ity knows no law; that the ethics of per- 
sonal conduct do not apply to the actions 
of nations; that the German Empire can 
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prosper only as it crushes its neighbors; 
that it is called of God to give “culture” 
to the world, even at the point of the 
bayonet; that surrounding nations would be 
benefited, if conquered by her; and that 
whatever Imperial Germany may be com- 
pelled to do in accomplishing these sublime 
national ends will be justified by the incal- 
culable blessings which she will, in this 
way, bestow upon the whole world! 

But what have the Christian Churches of 
the Fatherland been doing for the past fifty 
years to counteract these evil influences 
and make the Gospel of Jesus a living power 
in the life of the people? The simple, ear- 
nest piety of the older Germany has largely 
disappeared. The crass, belligerent ration- 
alism of two generations ago, denounced as 
“German infidelity ” by our pulpits, is also 
a thing of the past. The blight which has 
fallen upon that land (and not that land 
alone) is a profound and widespread relig- 
ious indifference. The Church is not so 
much attacked as ignored. In parishes of 
20,000 souls or more, the single church, 
except on special or festival occasions, sel- 
dom has a congregation of two hundred 
people. Church attendance is not taken 
into account as any part of the Sunday pro- 
gramme of life by the prosperous or edu- 
cated classes. It is seldom that a univer- 
sity professor is seen at church, except on 
official occasions. Even many theological 
and Biblical professors are by no means 
regular church attendants. Very few pay 
any attention to what our fathers called 
“the means of grace.” Some eminent pro- 
fessors of religious scholarship even re- 
joice in this condition of affairs, defending 
it as an evidence of greater personal piety: 
the complete flowering of Protestant free- 
dom in religion! 

There is still a good deal of official Chris- 
tianity in Germany, but much of it is little 
more than merely “ official”: it is Chris- 
tianity gone to seed in formalism and dog- 
matism. This is everywhere seen in the 
religious education of the young. In theory 
the State thoroughly educates its youth in 
the principles and practices of piety. But 
as a matter of fact, this work is done in such 
a lifeless, dogmatic, and perfunctory man- 
ner that young people, as a rule, grow up 
without vital interest in religion, and as 
soon as confirmation is passed they have 
nothing more to do with the Church. One 
of the most startling things in that remark- 
able book, which everybody is now reading, 
Germany and the Next War, by General 
Bernhardi, is his plea for vital religious 
instruction that shall give young Germans 
real spiritual power, for religious convic- 
tion, he contends, is needed to make the most 
efficient soldier! But he forcibly declares 
that the training in religion that has been 





given in Germany recently has utterly failed 
in this respect. His words are: “A real 
feeling for religion is seldom the fruit of 
such instruction; the children, as a rule, 
are glad after their confirmation to have 
done with the unspiritual teaching, and so 
they remain, when their schooling is over, 
permanently strangers to the religious inner 
life, which the instruction never awakens 
in them” (p. 250). Many other witnesses 
might be called, but this statement is suffi- 
cient to establish the fact. 

It is lamentable but true that, on the 
whole, Christianity in Germany has ceased 
to be a quickening power or controlling rule 
in the lives of the people in general. Sun- 
day is in no sense a religious day: some 
forms of labor are stopped; some official 
recognition of religion is made; but in the 
main it is a day of pastimes rather than 
prayer and preaching, in which drinking and 
music play the chief parts. The churches 
make little effort (there are notable excep- 
tions) to animate the life of the people with 
religious nurture or to enrich the masses 
with spiritual conviction or enthusiasm for 
social betterment. However learned or elo- 
quent the minister may be, what he says 
from the pulpit has very little authority 
in the community: it reaches but few, and 
it is largely unheeded by them. The two 
substitutes for spiritual conviction in the 
Fatherland are these:—(1) Among the so- 
cialistic minority an enthusiasm to improve 
the material conditions of human life (their 
peace principles, alas! vanished during one 
August night in 1914). (2) The vigorous 
religion of valor, whose gospel is: “ World 
power or downfall!” 

But it may be asked: What has all this to 
do with America? Much every way, as will 
be seen. Nearly a century ago a few such 
men as George Bancroft and Frederic 
Henry Hedge went to study in Germany, 
and they were wonderfully stimulated by 
the real culture which it then provided. 
In the last half-century an increasing num- 
ber of young men (recently a vast throng) 
have gone from America to German uni- 
versities to secure their doctorates, an in- 
dispensable preparation for a university 
position in our land. The one thing that 
makes an impression in our university cir- 
cles is the scholarship that is marked: 
Made in Germany! And just here lies some 
of the mischief .. . “made” in Germany. 
It has been, too often, a scholarship, not 
ripened in the warm, brooding atmosphere 
of a humane and humanizing culture, but a 
standardized erudition, intent on accumula- 
tion of mere facts, tested by cubic measure, 
sought for ends of efficiency, fitted to help 
man as a mechanism, and imbued with a 
vast conceit of knowledge. 

The narrow pedantry destitute of human 
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values, the mere card-cataloguing of facts 
with little or no recognition of their spir- 
itual import, the accumulating of volumin- 
ous masses of knowledge that never ripen 
into wisdom, which are required in theses 
for the Ph.D. degree both in Germany and, 
by imitation, in this country,—all this has 
set up standards and stimulated ambitions 
which have at the same time paralysed real 
culture and produced an amazing arrogance 
as sterile as it is unlovely. 

No one will question the patience of Ger- 
mans in their scientific and scholastic re- 
searches, or their mastery of details and 
enthusiasm for discovery, or their skill in 
the application of knowledge to practical 
problems. German professors have given 
American students new ideals of study and 
new methods of laboratory work. Our in- 
debtedness to those great masters, in certain 
departments and along certain lines, is very 
great, and it should always be recognized 
with hearty and abundant praise. Many a 
young American has come back to his Alma 
Mater, not only with a vastly increased fund 
of knowledge, but with a fresh intellectual 
stimulus and an enlarged academic equip- 
ment, which, so far as these things alone 
are concerned, have made him a more valu- 
able instructor of our youth. 

But the fact is that this is only one side 
of the matter. There have been losses as 
well as profits; disadvantages as well as 
advantages. This “captivity to Germany ” 
has not been an unmixed good. It is a mis- 
fortune to America that the real character 
of this warping bondage, in operation for 
some years, has not been generally seen or 
understood. Injuries, grave and serious, 
have come to American life from this ex- 
cessive and exclusive dominance of the 
more recent German spirit in our universi- 
ties—especially the spirit which ignores or 
despises those “imponderables” of which 
even Bismarck had a keen appreciation. 
The ‘submissiveness of our science and 
scholarship to these foreign models and 
standards has led to harmful results. While 
young men have brought back from that 
land an enrichment of life in certain re- 


spects, many of them have also come home 


with some precious ideals blurred and some 
invaluable convictions weakened, while they 
have returned to us in many cases animated 
with a spirit quite alien to the best tradi- 
tions of our country. We are nearing the 
danger line, and a halt should be called. 
Loyal Americans must face the serious ques- 
tion: Is it wise and wholesome to have tens 
of thousands of our susceptible American 
youths, in our colleges and universities—the 
intellectual aristocracy of the land, the fu- 
ture leaders of American opinion and action 
—constantly under the training of men who 
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have been thoroughly Germanized and to a 
decided degree de-Americanized? 

The reasons for serious concern may be 
briefly grouped under the following heads: 

I. Our academic life has been too ex- 
clusively in bondage to one type of narrow 
specialists. German scientists and scholars 
are in many respects great, but narrow, spe- 
cialists. As a rule the German investi- 
gator exhausts a narrow field; he digs deep; 
he studies long and intently; he gathers a 
vast mass of facts. But too often he does 
not bring his topic into a world-horizon. 
He does not see it in its wide human rela- 
tions. He has little skill in separating es- 
sentials. from non-essentials. He seldom 
sees ‘the human and spiritual forces opera- 
tive in these masses of facts. In other 
words, the result is not culture, but mere 
information. We have, therefore, fallen 
into bondage to a deadening uniformity that 
generally lacks inspiration. There is labo- 
ratory efficiency, but not cultural refinement 
or human effectiveness on a high spiritual 
plane. We have been injured in two ways: 
(1) by the limitations of the narrow spe- 
cialization itself, and (2) by the abnormal 
subjection to one type of intellectual life, 
which is not itself the highest. 

The careful student of college life in 
America, whose memories run back a half- 
century or so, must regretfully note two 
things:—(1) The almost entire absence 
from our academic circles, at present, of the 
teacher with the broad human interests, the 
courtesy that radiates sunshine, the exquisite 
cukure, the gracious personality of the old- 
time college professor. His successor 
knows more facts; but counting the leaves 
on a tree, or the number of times a phrase 
is used in Homer, is not culture. Much 
of the work required in these days for a 
doctorate neither refines nor makes wise. 
And laboratory work, as such, no more spir- 
itualizes the student than sawing wood or 
making hay. The old-time professor was, 
in many vital respects, a more valuable in- 
structor of young men and women. He 
had more to give to young souls that has 
permanent and superior life-value. (2) 
The other fact to be noted in this connec- 
tion, akin to this, is the dearth of spiritual 
products in our land to-day. When we 
consider the thousands of young people who 
have graduated from our colleges during 
the last twenty years, and compare them 
with the few graduates in our country dur- 
ing the score of years from 1820 to 1840, 
we may well be surprised at the different 
results in literary and scholastic output. 
The few then filled our libraries and dec- 
orated our history with great names. But 
the multitude now: what great poems or 
romances are they writing? The literary 
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output of high order is almost a negligible 
quantity. Where, too, from the swarms 
of college men, comes a life-teacher who 
has a prophecy that stirs like Lowell’s, or 
inspires like Emerson’s, or ennobles like 
Channing’s? The marrow specialism, 
“made in Germany,” has smothered Amer- 
ican genius. There are great economic 
wonders in abundance, but spiritual tri- 
umphs are not so evident. 

II. It has been a misfortune that so large 
a proportion of the teachers of our Amer- 
ican youth for so many years have been 
almost exclusively educated abroad in one 





country in an alien atmosphere, and have | 
often brought home a spirit and an ideal | 


unfriendly to our best traditions. Undoubt- | 
edly many of these young men have re- | 


turned to academic positions in our midst 
quite unconscious of these changes in the 
quality and ambition of their lives. But 
to the keen observer, who knew them before 
they went abroad, and who has studied them 


after their return, the changes are quickly | 


recognized, and they are seen to be radical, | 


and frequently they are changes in the 
wrong direction. These unfortunate re- 
sults group themselves, in the main, under 
three ‘heads: 


(1) The American ideal of womanhood | 
has often deteriorated among these persons. | 
It is not necessary here to pass judgment | 


upon the German home or to condemn the 
attitude of German men in general towards 


women. Much can be said in praise of the | 


Teutonic family life. But who needs to be 
told that there is a marked difference be- 
tween the feelings of a young man, reared 


in the best American home, toward women, | 
and a young German of the same class? | 


No extended description of this difference 
is needed. 


in contact with the boundless egotism of 
German university circles did not imagine 
that it would ever flame out in such exhibi- 
tions. And yet these exhibitions, pitiful 
as they have been, might have been fore- 
seen, for the moral product of abnormal 
conceit is inordinate hate—both have a 
common rootage in base selfishness. 

Surely it is needless to argue that for 
young Americans such an influence is bad. 
In bringing home to our institutions of 
learning such a spirit, even in a milder form, 
they have done harm. Men with fewer 
facts but with more of the gentle graces 
of true culture would have been more val- 
uable educators of our young men and 
women. 

(3) For over a generation Germany has 
been saturated with the ideals of a militant 
aristocracy diametrically opposed to all the 
ideals which are most characteristically 
American. There the war-spirit is domi- 
nant; here the peace-spirit is almost su- 
preme. There the soldier is everywhere in 
evidence, and always at the head; here the 
soldier is seldom seen, and then given no 
unusual honors. There fighting is praised 
as the most glorious occupation ; here fight- 
ing is held in abhorrence. There the value 
of human life is measured from the point 
of view of the State; here the individual 
is the object of supreme concern. There 
paternalism abounds and constantly inter- 
feres with personal liberty; here each man 
is expected to work out his destiny in free- 
dom, the government giving little direction 
but simply safeguarding the free actions 
of all. 

It is surprising that so little political 
harm has come to us from the fact that 
nearly all our college professors have been 


| educated in that military and un-American 


(2) An outstanding characteristic of the | 


educated class in Germany is the aggressive 
conceit of knowledge. It is not “the con- 
ceit of culture,” a phrase as contradictory 
as “a disloyal patriot”! True culture is 
modest, humble, reticent. The truly great 
and wise sound no trumpets and assert no 
claims. A light has been shed upon this 
matter by the present war, so that extended 
discussion of it is now unnecessary. When 
with one accord, the leading university pro- 
fessors of the Fatherland—divines, histor- 
ians, scientists—passionately declare that, 
as the supremely great intellectwal leaders 
of the human race, they have a divine right 
to conquer other nations and inject their 
“culture” at the point of the bayonet, all 
means to this end, however drastic, being 
justifiable, we hold our breath, rub our eyes, 
and feel stunned. by one of the most repul- 
sive phases of conduct in this most hor- 
rible of all wars. Those who have come 





atmosphere. That we have not been more 
deeply injured is a compliment to the sturdy 
Americanism of our young men who have 
sought academic honors in Germany. But 
that the alien influence has done mischief 
is most evident to the careful observer of 
our institutions of learning. The captivity 
has not been as marked along civic as along 
scholastic lines, but it has done not a little 
to weaken faith in democracy and stim- 
ulate a war-spirit in our midst. How could 
it be otherwise? It is impossible for a 
young man to live a year or two ir a coun- 
try dominated by the Bismarckian “ spirit 
of blood and iron” without being affected 
by it. Especially must this be so, in view 
of the fact that he works in unbounded ad- 
miration, for his German masters, who seem 
to him to be verfect embodiments of human 
greatness, and who let few occasions pass 
without asserting this claim! He may not 
come home to America a disloyal citizen, 
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but he has his doubts about republican in- 
stitutions. 

III. One of the most unfortunate results 
of our captivity to Germany is the contempt 
of the Church and the indifference to re- 
ligion which are now so general in the fac- 
ulties of our colleges and universities. We 
must not charge all of this to Germany. 
But in hundreds of cases, when young men, 
interested in religious matters, have gone 
there to study, they have turned their back 
upon the Church as soon as they returned. 
This result is so common that no proof is 
needed to make clear the extent or the cause 
of the change. Scores upon scores have 
come back every year destitute of the faith 
with which they left our country, while 
practically none return with more religious 
enthusiasm than they had when they went 
abroad. Probably a considerable percent- 
age of the members of our college facul- 
ties have a slight connection with some 
church, through the wife, the children, or 
the subscription paper. But regular attend- 
afice at any church or vital interest in re- 
ligious work is rare among our college 
teachers who have been long educated in 
Germany. They do not indulge in attacks 
upon religion, but it is.as much apart from 
their lives as witchcraft or astrology. 

It is to be hoped that at the end of this 
worst and most needless of wars (may it 
soon end, but in the triumph of a world-jus- 
tice ensuring lasting peace!) our captivity 
to Germany will come to an end. We shall 
not cease to appreciate the Germans, but 
our future estimate will be more discrim- 
inating. We shall be freed from bondage. 
Some of our young men will still go to the 
Fatherland for study. But many more will 
go to other lands. Those who may go to 
German universities will keep more of their 
true Americanism, and when they come 
back they will be less under the spell of spe- 
cialism, materialism, and militarism. When 
that happy day shall arrive there will be a 
revaluation of the contents of human life, 
both personal and corporate. The old- 
time culture will come into prominence. 
Ohristian faith will be reborn and reas- 
serted. The Church will regain its true 
leadership. Civilization will be seen to be 
something more than a matter of soldiers 
and markets. And a new world-conscience 
and a few enthusiasm for humanity will 
insist that dreams of national glory must 
respect the rights of all peoples, while the 
laws of morality must be obeyed by nations 
as by individuals. America must stand for 
cosmopolitan culture, gracious in its mod- 
esty; for ethical statesmanship with respect 
for the Golden Rule; and for a civilization 
that measures its efficiency by spiritual 
standards.—Hibbert Journal. 
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OUTWARD BOUND. 





A LL life is a voyage. Our ancestors and 

our circumstances to some extent de- 
termine for us the baggage we shall take; 
but for most of the rejections and selections 
we are responsible ourselves. Is it not cur- 
ious that the anxiety of many is to load 
themselves down with all manner of encum- 
brances so that, slaves to their own belong- 
ings, they cannot move when and where 
they would? We collect the useless against 
a day of possible utility; we save and board 
and scrimp for an hour of lavish spending 
that never comes; we deny ourselves and the 
darkness overtakes us, still clutching and 
grubbing and refusing proffered crowns. 
The meanest life of all is that which takes 
in order to have, not to give. Fervent accu- 
mulators, we adhere like lichens to material 
immensities that posess us, even while we 
fantastically imagine we can move them and 
carry them with us when we go. The self- 
made man of business piles dollar on dollar, 
then puts stone on stone to erect a grand 
house and adds acre to acre, with a regal 
disregard of cost, around it. And just 
when he looks with a swelling spirit on all 
this Babylon he has builded, with its hanging 
gardens and its shrines and fountains, one 
swing of the sword of the great angel cuts 
him down: there is no privilege granted 
him that is not the possession of the day 
laborer who tamps the track or carries a 
hod. 

The more a man is possessed by his pos- 
sessions, the less he is inclined to heed the 
call to any trail except that to which the 
dollar sign stands as a fingerpost. He does 
not care to risk vast interests; he does not 
want to jeopardize his health, or incur the 
personal discomfort. His habit is fixed, his 
phlegmatic temperature is determined, he 
has outgrown the age of adventure, and can- 
not know the irrational and surprising fever 
in the blood. The senatorial wisdom is 
nothing to be scorned: there are those whose 
business it is to stay and promote the social 
solidarity ; and there are firing-lines in bus- 
iness or in domesticity as well as in war. 
But let a man who elects to “ stay put” be 
sure of his reason; let him know that he is 
stationary because duty, and not a love of 
selfish ease, constrains him. 

There are so many kinds of travel that 
have nothing to do with physical migration. 
“T climb when I lie down,” cried- Henry 
Vaughan the mystic, and what he meant by 
that many a “ shut-in” understands. 

Do we not all know folk who are tethered 
between the bed-post and the door-handle, 
who go gipsying with the clouds that pass 
and the breeze that billows the window cur- 
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tain? They cannot take a ticket and put a 
girdle around the globe in the material body ; 
but the spirit is a splendid, tireless vagrant, 
In the mind they do not hug a warm and 
comfortable environment; they go “o’er 
many a frozen, many a fiery Alp,” star-led 
by an ideal; they endure like good soldiers 
every sort of hardship and privation. The 
world may see only a little bent old person 
in a wheel-chair or a sick-bed, as Florence 
Nightingale dwelt for more than half a cen- 
tury; but in reality this crippled soul is 
making long marches beween the rise and 
the set of the sun, and is from the first of 
life to the end of it eager for all that comes, 
unto the last great adventure of all._—Phila. 
Ledger. 


_— 
~~ 


FIGHTING ALONG THE AISNE. 


y Naiaceese Dayot, French Inspector-Gen- 

eral of Fine Arts, has an article 
in the August Century about the artists of 
his country who are fighting in the trenches, 
and about the sketches they make as op- 
portunity serves, often using as a brush a 
birch switch, He speaks of two artist 
friends, father and son, both at the front, 
and reproduces the following letter of the 
son to his father about the fighting along 
the Aisne: 

“You must have heard, my dear father, 
of the furious attacks which took place at 
the Aisne. I was there. It was frightful. 
I am still quite stunned, and must beg you 
to forgive me for not having answered your 
letters sooner. What anguish my silence 
must have caused you! ... What I have 
seen is impossible to describe. It was car- 
nage in all its horror. You must guess the 
place. It is near S——. There have been 
frightful engagements in that region. The 
battle of the Marne, murderous as it was, 
did not have so many dramatic episodes. It 
is impossible for me to understand how civ- 
ilized beings can destroy one another so 
furiously. It is mad, mad, mad... . 

“The Germans wished to break through, 
no matter at what cost, and to crush us by 
sheer numbers. But we made a counter- 
attack, which pushed them back brutally 
enough. Imagine a hail-storm of bullets. 
Our 75’s were mowing men down at four 
hundred metres. Our artillery were firing 

















into the mass. Then the Zouaves flung | 


themselves forward fiercely and mercilessly. 


We were drunk with carnage. The calmest | 


had become insane. You know I am very 
calm. Well, in that moment I could have 


| 


| 


torn the throat of an enemy with my teeth. | 


For a whole kilometer I galloped 
over corpses. The night was black, and rain 
was falling in torrents. The cannonade had 
stopped, and in the midst of the darkness it 
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was like an immense concert of cries of 
agony. What horror! After the 
storm I returned to my cantonment un- 
wounded. It is unbelievable... . 

“Except for all this, I am very well. I 
have an excellent appetite. I am quartered 
with a good butcher’s wife, who cooks me 
excellent food, which I carry off in my knap- 
sack.. . . And you, my dear father, what are 
you doing. Where are you? How I should 
like to feel myself near you! Au revoir. 
Perhaps we shall see each other again. I 
send you all my heart in a kiss. ‘Vive la 
France!’” 


— 
> 





A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR. 


F OR many years there lived in this neigh- 

borhood a farmer whose chief interest 
seemed to center in trees and flowers. His 
farm buildings were somewhat shabby, and 
his farming was somewhat careless and some- 
times belated, but his old-fashioned flower 
garden was a bower of delight, and his tree 
planting was always done at the right mo- 
ment. He made it a practice to plant fruit 
trees along the fences that divided his fields, 
and along the roadside fences, and when his 
attention was called, as it frequently was, 
to the fact that passersby helped themselves 
to most of the wayside fruit, his reply was 
that he had expected it. The roadside trees 
took up but little of his land, and he was 
glad to be able to provide a little fruit for 
those who had none. 

My generous-hearted neighbor carried on 





| his farm for many years without adding 


greatly to his savings, yet I doubt if there 
was another man in the community so gen- 
erally esteemed or one who was more intel- 
ligent or entertaining. For with his love of 
flowers and trees went a fondness for books, 
and for a long time he was almost the only 
regular subscriber in our neighborhood to 
the leading magazines, while his library, 
though small, was selected with the insight 
of a scholar, and doubtless cost him much 
more every year than his clothing. He was 
a public benefactor, and as I came to know 
him better, I came to have a better apprecia- 
tion of the spirit that animated “ Johnny 
Appleseed,” that eccentric ~ philanthropist, 
half tramp and half mystic, who more than 
a century ago traveled through the wilder- 
ness of Western Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
planting apple seeds wherever they were 
likely to grow, and thus blessing generations 
then unborn. I imagine that both “ Johnny 
Appleseed” and my tree-planting neighbor, 
were animated by something of the spirit 
which moved our great, tender-hearted Lin- 


| coln to say that he always plucked up a 


thorn and planted a rose wherever he 
thought a rose would grow.—Farm Journal. 
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REAL EDUCATION CAN NEVER BE 
STANDARDIZED. 





BY GEORGE H. MARTIN. 





TANDARDIZATION in education has 
been practiced for a long time and with 
great profit. Standardization of education, 
recently much talked about, is impossible. 
For example, the time element in education 
has become completely standardized. The 
school age is fixed, beginning at about six 
and extending to fourteen. The school day 
is fixed at five hours. The school week at 
five days, the school month at twenty days, 
and the school year at from thirty-six to 
forty weeks. Eight or nine years are fixed 
for the elementary grades, four years for 
the high school, and four years for college. 
These time standards are practically the 
same for all countries. None would deny 
that such uniformity is beneficial. The 
number of pupils in a class has become 
standardized, the standard number being 
much reduced in late years. Once every 
school room in Boston was seated for fifty- 
six pupils. Now they are seated for forty- 
two. 

A course of study is an attempt at stand- 
ardization.. Each grade is expected to learn 
so much in reading and spelling and arith- 
metic and language and geography and his- 
tory. Each city has its own standards but 
all the cities in the United States have sub- 
stantially the same requirements. Uniform 
textbooks tend to standardize the instruc- 
tion. So do written examinations when 
given by a superintendent of a city or by a 
State Board as in New York. The salaries 
of teachers have become standardized so 
that when a teacher is elected the wages do 
not have to be voted as once they did, but 
the pay is fixed automatically by rule. 

The publication of school statistics has 
tended to standardize the business of school- 
ing. The question most frequently asked by 
towns is, “ What do other towns in our class 
spend?” Superintendents ask “ What per 
cent. of the children attend school regu- 
larly?” “ How many grades do other sys- 
tems have?” “ What provision do other 
places make for vocational education?” 
Teachers ask, “ What salaries are paid in 
other places?” All this tends toward uni- 
formity, and the wider range which the sta- 
tistics cover the wider the range of uniform- 
ity. Horace Mann’s School Returns stand- 
ardized the Massachusetts schools. The 
statistics published by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation of the United States have done the 
same for the country. But because all the 
children in a city have spent the same num- 
ber of years and days and hours in studying 
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the same subjects from the same books un- 
der the same course of study, and under 
teachers receiving the same salaries, it does 
not follow that all are educated alike. The 
standardization has only been in externals, 
but not in education itself. 

Education is a process which goes on 
within the child which transforms him in 
time from a useless infant into a useful man. 
It is due wholly to the reaction of the mind 
itself, and no two minds act in the same way 
when acted on by a teacher in the process 
of education. 

A dozen children may learn the same mul- 
tiplication table and recite it equally well, 
but no. two will make the same use 
of it, and that is the education they get out 
of it. A dozen pupils may learn to spell 
the same words equally well, but those 
words will not mean the same to all .the 
children.. The suggestions, the associations 
which they give rise to are the real edu- 
cation. 

And if in spelling and numbers there can 
be no real standardization, how much less in 
other subjects. A whole class may read a 
poem or a story together, call all the words 
correctly, and put the pauses and inflections 
where they belong, but the children will not 
be equally educated thereby because their 
feelings are not equally sensitive nor their 
imaginations equally active. Boys and girls 
are not equally educated by the story of 
Bunker Hill, although they may recite about 
it equally well, and get the same per cent. 
in an examination on it. A group of child- 
ren may learn the ten commandments and 
say them but no one can ever tell what place 
they will have in their lives, and that is their 
educative value. 

A superintendent of some distinction has 
urged the use of the dollar in measuring 
education, so many hours of arithmetic 
teaching for so many dollars. But the 
trouble is a dollar’s worth of arithmetic 
teaching cannot insure a dollar’s worth of 
arithmetic learning. Machines and machine- 
made things and mechanical processes can 
be standardized, but human minds and souls 
cannot be, because there is no common unit 
of measure for them. 

The effort to standardize education can 
only result in mechanizing it, and that is 
always a calamity. A great many things 
go to make up education—power to see and 
think, and judge, and reason, feeling of 
honor and shame, distinction between right 
and wrong, loyalty to truth, self-control, 
subordination of flesh to ‘spirit, of self- 
seeking to service, wide horizons. These 
elements of education cannot be measured 
by any steel tape, however exact. They can 
be compared as more or less, this year with 
last, John with William. But no one can 
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say today, no one can ever say, that either 
John or William is educated. 

There is another side of education, fre- 
quently now thought to be the whole of it. 
William Hawley Smith once said, “ A man 
is educated when he is onto his job.” If we 
give to job a meaning sufficiently wide, if 
a man’s job is not only his work as an 
artisan, but as husband and father and 
citizen and man, the saying is true. But if 
we limit job to typewriting or brick laying, 
a man may be ever so expert, and not be 
educated. 

Skill of hand is only one part of educa- 
tion, and that not the most important part. 
Perhaps that could be standardized. The 
number of laths to put on, or shoes to last, 
or ems of type to set up, in an hour can be 
determined and made a measure of what a 


trade school ought to do. But when we | 


have done this we have not standardized 
education. 

This is not saying that all true teachers 
do not have standards. With them a stand- 
ard is the flag of his regiment, which the 
color-bearer tries to place on the rampart. 
It is the goal of the runner, the summit of 
the mountain for the climber—something 
to be striven for, not something to be meas- 
ured by.—Boston Globe. 


SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION. 








BY JOSEPH F. NOONAN, 


Superintendent of Mahanoy Township Public 
Schools. 





HIS practical idea, still considered 
“theoretical foolishness” by most of 
our rural communities, is gradually evolv- 
ing into a sensible reality. “Old fogy” 
notions, about the value of the little red 
school house, the strong desire of each vil- 
lage to have its own educational edifice, pub- 
lic ignorance of modern school requirements ; 
the inconvenience atending travel over a 
considerable area, the expense incurred in 
securing proper transportation, and an in- 
herent unwillingness on the part of the 
American public to deviate so startlingly 
from the established traditions of past edu- 
cation are some of the drawbacks to school 
consolidation. 

The Little Red Schoolhouse.—This source 
of hindrance to twentieth-century educa- 
tional ideals is a spectre of the past. Many 
years of patient and persistent effort will 
be needed to eradicate it. You and I will 


- be peacefully slumbering beneath the green- 


topped turf before it will entirely disappear. 
Its influence on past generations has placed 
its stamp on the present generation. It 





is a sort of myth, the picturesque and his- 
toric associations of which render it inef- 
fably dear and intimate to most of us. It 
has come to be trusted, beloved, revered. 
The only means of disseminating education 
when the nation was in its infancy, its al- 
ways potent strength has been magnified to 
such an extent that it is now widely re- 
garded an indispensable institution. To mu- 
tate the teachings of the past is a difficult 
task, and the “ Little Red Schoolhous~” is 
very plainly an established educational 
standard of the past. 

The people love it. The people want it. 
The people think it is the only proper local 
institution of learning. They believe in its 
plain substantial curriculum. They advo- 
cate the simple teaching of Reading, 
’Riting, and ’Rithmetic. They can not see 
the value of the fads and whims and frills of 
the graded system. They are unable to un- 
derstand the value of the “ Extras” in edu- 
cation. They think that the old way is the 
best. They know that they learned to read, 
write and count in the little red building 
by the roadside. They feel that the present 
generation should be able to do likewise. 
They still hold the belief that education be- 
yond the three R’s is entirely superfluous, 

The public must be educated to forget 
what they have come to love. The great 
majority of our rural population have not 
reached the grammar school in education. 
To make them realize the priceless value 
of education will take time. When they 
do appreciate the true meaning of good 
schooling, they will not even tolerate the 
“ Little Red Schoolhouse.” Then one ob- 
stacle to school consolidation, and not a 
very inconsiderable one, will be removed. 

Local Pride and Sentiment.—School con- 
solidation means the death of the village 
school. It will throttle the little red build- 
ing that has been the mainstay of school 
sentiment in our rural communities for cen- 
turies. It will take from the village or 
patch the one structure in which the people 
have always manifested considerable pride. 
In the small rural centers, the first cry of the 
populace has ever been, “ Let us build our 
own schoolhouse.” The little one-room 
frame structure that followed inevitably 
was the village school, and completion of 
its unvarnished courses generally meant the 
end of educational advancement. Even 
now, that sentiment prevails to a larger de- 
gree than most of our optimistic educators 
are willing to admit. 

So it is not difficult to realize the magni- 
tude of the task confronting us. To say 
plainly to a rural community, “ This little 
building is of no further use. It is a dis- 
grace to present ideals of education,” is 
simple enough, but to carry conviction with 
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the assertion is altogether another problem. 
Anvariably the reply will be, “ We got along 
all right before now. We can’t see any 
necessity for such a change.” Grading, 
comparative statements, courses of study, 
programs—none of these things interest the 
objector, and the progenitor of such heresy 
gets himself into an intricate mass of trouble. 

Yet diplomacy, tact, explanation, con- 
servatism, and common sense will do much 
to mitigate tense objection, and soon the 
community will think the thoughts of the 
leader, if he is willing to wait long enough 
for them to become acclimated to his mental 
suggestions. . 

Lack of Knowledge.—Our American peo- 
ple are always full of vigorous action. We 
very seldom fail to be doing something. 
We are a nation of active workers. This 
means that the details of business so absorb 
our time that we have little opportunity 
to bother with any thing else. Our pro- 
fessional men are always busily engaged, 
and our business men are never idle. Our 
laymen either lack interest in public affairs 
or manifest more interest in vote-getting, 
wire-pulling, and log-rolling than they do 
in the common weal. This condition of 
affairs fully explains the reason for the 
general public knowing so little about our 
—e standards and problems of to- 

ay. 

Closer school supervision, a deeper in- 
timacy between patrons and teachers, the 
elimination of politics from the schools, 
more effective state regulation of educa- 
tional affairs, more practical school curric- 
ula, and less foolish deviation from sound 
established precedents will all help to arouse 
the sluggish interest people have so long 
been affecting toward the schools. There 
are too many educational theorists and re- 
formers at the heads of our school systems, 
too many politicians and schemers on our 
school boards, and too many friends, rela- 
tives, and neighbors in our teaching corps. 
No wonder the public is indifferent and 
careless. No wonder they are willing to 
sanction the “Little Red Schoolhouse” 
against school consolidation. Let merit, 
efficiency, and results typify our rural school 
systems, and the world will be surprised to 
find how quickly people will demand school 
consolidation. 

With an efficient school administration, 
the cooperation of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, the stimulating influence of social 
centers, and the consequent welfare of the 
child, people will study their schools, ac- 
quaint themselves with the meaning of dif- 
ferent courses of study, understand the 
function of a well-timed program, realize 
the necessity of proper educational equip- 
ment, appreciate the services of trained 
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teachers, and ultimately see that in rural 
communities, school consolidation is the only 
proper thing. 

In every community there are those who 
continually shout about the expenditure of 
public money. This is especially true in 
rural districts. There the principal interest 
the people generally have in school affairs 
is to keep the millage as low as possible. 
Economy is right and proper, but when 
economy is overdone, it becomes niggard- 
liness. If the people want good schools, 
they must pay for them. It is doubtless 
true that country people can not afford to 
pay high school taxes, but it is likewise true 
that most of them can afford to pay more 
than they are now paying. The State 
could help a great deal by increasing the 
rural school appropriation. 

School consolidation will add expense to 
the operation of rural schools. The coun- 
try populace know that very well, and so 
deep behind the expressed convictions of 
those who oppose consolidation is the bug- 
bear of expense. They know that trans- 
portation will cost money, that the chances 
are that a bigger school plant will mean 
increased operating expense, and they know 
that they will be expected to pay the bill. 
If the consolidation proposition could be 
properly and easily financed, many of the 
barriers that impede its adoption would 
dwindle into infinite space, never to be 
seen again. 

The jitney service might be utilized. A 
system of rural utilities might be created, 
and the revenue be devoted to education. 
Fairs, entertainments, some farm land, and 
other rural agencies could very well be used 
to raise revenue. What the country schools 
need is more money, and a better scheme for 
raising it. With more money will come the 
centralized school, transportation agencies, 
and better instruction. 

Reticence of Public—The rural popula- 
tion of the United States is as slow to 
adopt new ideas as the urban centers are 
eager to grasp them. The country public 
does not believe in radical changes, in rev- 
olutionary doctrines, or in new educational 
propaganda. The people are solidly con- 
servative even to the point of being old- 
fashioned. They represent the element of 
American society that serves as a check to 
the influx of fads, whims, and caprices that 
always characterize our city brethren. This 
in itself would not be bad if it were not 
overdone. If some happy medium could be 
secured between rural reticence and urban 
proclivity, the right kind of education 
would be assured. 

There is a reason for this insistent re- 
ticence on the part of the rural citizen. 
He is segregated from any considerable 
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number of his kind; he does not expand his 
mental horizon by traveling any distance; 
he is confined most of the time to the for- 
tunes and perils of his own fireside; he 
very rarely comes across anything distinc- 
tively new and startling; he receives all 
the experience he gets from the quiet per- 
usal of periodicals, magazines, and news- 
papers; he reasons in a comparative field 
that is most unusually devoid of variety; 
and he always finds that his range of 
thought adjustment to the complexity of 
the requirements of modern scientific the- 
ories is too limited to permit him to adopt 
so many things that he can not comprehend. 
School consolidation will do for the country 
child what no refining agency has been able 
to do for the adult—create social intercourse 
that will make him receptive to changing 
ideals. 


WARFARE ON CIGARETTES. 








NE of the fiercest anti-cigarette leaders 
that the colleges and universities have 
produced is Prof. William A. McKeever, of 
the State University of Kansas. Here are 
a few of his paragraphs: 

The greatest moral conflict of its kind 
that the country has ever seen is going to 
be staged soon with the American boy in the 
center of it, a conflict to determine whether 
his destiny is to be controlled by the power- 
ful nicotine trust or by his parents, teachers, 
and the others rightfully appointed to do so. 
Already hundreds of thousands of our best 
boys have fallen victims of the blight of 
the cigarette, and countless other thousands 
are about. to be sacrificed. ‘In many of the 
communities of the South and East large 
numbers of boys and youths are literally 
stupefied with this insidious poison. 

Men Teachers of America! Which side 
of this struggle for the independence of the 
ordinary boy are you on—the side of the 
duke of nicotine, or the side of the boy and 
his devoted mother? All of you teachers 
of boys who are known by these boys to 
be users of tobacco—all of you have gone 
over to the enemy. And with you a victim 
of nicotine, the mother’s last defense, the 
boy’s last reliable exemplar is gone, also. 
In 10,000 American homes today there are 
broken-hearted mothers wrestling alone with 
their prayers and their anguish of soul be- 
cause the affections and the conscience of 
the beloved boy have been stolen away for- 
ever by the greedy, heartless cigarette duke. 

Men Teachers of America! Which side 
of this fight are you on? Are you for the 
boy or against him? If you desert and 
go over to the enemy via the nicotine route, 
then we shall lose this fight for at least a 
generation to come. But if you stay by us, 





set a good clean example and help with some 
of the battles, then we shall probably win 
the fight within this generation. 

The cigarette is by far the greatest men- 
ace to our American boyhood and youth, 
and it brings us face to face with a distinc- 
tively twentieth century problem—an evil 
which has neither precedent nor parallel in 
the history of the country. The case is this: 
The more respectable men of middle and 
advanced years who use tobacco began the 
practice in comparative maturity—after the 
heart, lungs and tissues had become firm 
and resistant, and after the character had 
been formed. As a consequence they are 
moderate smokers, who inhale little or none 
of the fumes. But with the twentieth cen- 
tury boy it is different. He is being forced 
to take up the nicotine habit in mere child- 
hood, while the organs are immature, the 
tissues sensitive and delicate and the charac- 
ter unformed. 

As a result of this early nicotine poison- 
ing the boy tends to suffer from one to a 
half dozen ailments—of eyes, throat, lungs, 
heart, and stomach. He also tends to 
become blasé and an early victim of sex 
perversion, to suffer a lapse of the moral 
and religious sensibilities, to place a low es- 
timate on the virtue of ordinary women and 
the integrity of o1dinary men, to fall twenty 
to thirty per cent. below his abstaining 
classmates in his studies, to quit school as 
soon as the physical restraints are removed, 
and to lose about fifty per cent. of his 
prospects for full and well-rounded citizen- 
ship. These statements have been con- 
firmed so many times by careful investiga- 
tors that they have become a matter of 
general knowledge among educators. 
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A WORD FROM THE WEST. 


Ses my mind one of the most significant 
movements in education today is the 
very marked tendency to reorganize our 
state and county educational systems along 
lines which will give us much greater ad- 
ministrative efficiency. I think we are likely 
to see, taking the United States as a whole, ~ 
a very marked movement within the next 
decade toward the elimination of politics 
from our school systems, and a substitution 
of appointed experts for the present elected 
officers. In our state school systems the 
tendency is certainly marked toward the de- 
velopment of a strong state educational or- 
ganization, capable of handling large busi- 
ness by business-like methods, and intro- 
ducing much greater efficiency into our edu- 
cational business than we now know. In 
the county the present method of securing 
county superintendents, coupled with the in- 
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efficiency of the district system, stand as 
the most serious obstacles to real educa- 
tional reform there. Within the next de- 
cade or decade and a half I think we shall 
witness the abolishment of the district sys- 
tem and the substitution of the county unit 
of school organization in most of our pro- 
gressive states. With the elimination of the 
elected county superintendent and the in- 
troduction of an elected county board of 
education, analogous to a city board of edu- 
cation in powers and duties, and with ap- 
pointed executive officers to supervise the 
schools of the counties, outside of cities, as 
a unit and along the lines of the best city 
administrative experience, rigid educational 
progress will be possible. The greatest ob- 
stacle to such progressive lines is likely to be 
the opposition by the school men themselves, 
but the increasing tax rates and the increas- 
ing demands for a higher grade of efficiency 
on the part of teachers is almost certain to 
lead to demands on the part of the tax 
payers that the school system shall produce 
more efficient results, and the new educa- 
tional organization is likely to be established 
by practical men over any opposition which 
the school men themselves may put up. 
The most serious danger we face in this 
movement is that it may come faster than 
men may prepare themselves for the posi- 
tion. When it does come the present mon- 
opoly which the cities have on the men of 
training and administrative capacity will 
probably come to an end.—E. P. Cubberley, 
Stanford University. 


A FAIR EXCHANGE. 








LOWERS “ growing wild!” cried little 
Florence, pulling reckless armfuls of 
Black-eyed Susans, scarlet sage and wild 
roses, and never whimpering, even when 
the keen thorns of the roses pricked her 
dimpled hands. 

“Yes, growing wild; and ever and ever 
so many more than we have in the garden at 
home,” echoed Marian, filling her lap with 
daisies and beginning to weave a fluffy 
white wreath. 

“T love a farm, don’t you?” Donald said, 
running to help Florence with the wild roses. 
David was over the fence, stroking the vel- 
vety nose of old Dobbin, who had come as 
close as he could, to be petted. A white, 
woolly lamb, strayed from its mother, came 
bleating toward the children. Marian 
jumped up, brushed the daisies from her 
lap, and coaxed the little creature to come 
nearer. She gathered it in her arms and 
carried it safely to the mother sheep, who 
was looking anxiously about for her baby. 

The June days were slipping swiftly by, 
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and every day brought fresh delights to the 
four Barnard children, who for the first 
time were spending their long vacation on a 
farm in the “ real country.” It was Farmer 
Cartwright’s farm, and they and their 
mother had come as summer boarders. The 
Cartwrights had felt uncertain about tak- 
ing so many children into their home, but 
they soon found they had made no mistake. 
The Barnard children were thoughtful of 
the rights of others; and, while they en- 
joyed everything to the full, they were 
careful to leave no bars down, to let the 
garden remain untouched, and not to 
frighten the animals and chickens. Even 
the baby. turkeys were their pets and trotted 
after them through the long grass. The 
horses and cows came to know them, and 
the comical little baby pigs let themselves 
be petted for minutes at a time. 

The children were so full of enthusiasm 
over the life of the farm that they answered 
carelessly Joseph’s many questions about 
their life in the city. Joseph was the Cart- 
wright’s hired man, and he was really only 
a big boy, and full of curiosity about city 
life and ways. 

“Don’t you think you might take a little 
more pains to make things interesting for 
Joseph?” their mother asked them one day. 

“Why, how, mother?” David asked, in 
surprise. “I thought we talked to him a 
good deal.” 

“ Yes, so you do,” Mrs, Barnard answered 
quietly, “but always about the farm or the 
animals. The city is just as wonderful to 
him as the farm life is to you, and he is 
just as eager to know about it. Now, when 
he takes so much interest in you, showing 
you where to look for the hen’s nests, and 
where the lilies grow, and where the king- 
fisher babies have their home, suppose you 
turn the tables by trying to think of the 
most interesting things in your own life to 
tell him.” 

“ What is there to tell? ” Florence asked, 
wonderingly. Her mother smiled. 

“Probably Joseph would have asked the 
same question about farm life before you 
came,” she said. “One gets so used to his 
own way of living that it is very common- 
place to him; yet to another, whose life is 
quite different, it is full of interest and 
charm.” 

The children went to bed thoughtfully 
that night, and for a long time after the 
lights were out and the stars twinkling with 
friendly faces through the leaves of the 
drooping elms, they told over to themselves 
interesting things to relate next day to 
Joseph. It was surprising how much there 
was, when they came to think about it. 
They began to appreciate their advantages 
as they had never done before. 
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When the sunrise bird concert woke them 
next morning, the children scrambled into 
their clothes, and ran out to the big red 
barn where Joseph was busy with the morn- 
ing chores. They helped him shake down 
the hay, and carry pails of water; they 
watched him milk the cows,.and each told 
him something of interest about their home 
city. Joseph listened eagerly, and the morn- 
ing hour passed very quickly. 

“You'd never think, mamma, how pleased 
he was,” David declared, over his oatmeal. 
“Think of it, he never heard of heating a 
house with hot water!” 

“And he thought our manual training 
school was just wonderful,” cried little Don- 
ald, setting down his glass of warm milk. 

“ And our parks and the tennis and golf,” 
put in Marian. 

“ And the elevated cars, mother, and the 
cables—he’s never seen one,” Florence de- 
clared solemnly. 

“ You see, it’s possible to share your own 
pleasure with others,” Mrs. Barnard said 
quietly. “It is selfish to take from others 
without giving in return; I am glad you 
have found a way to give.”—The Weekly 
Welcome. 
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WHEN AL SAUNDERS HIT THE 
TRAIL. 





BY HOWARD A, JOHNSTON, D.D., 





N THE first day of April, 1914, “ Al” 
Saunders was one of many who “hit 
the trail” at Billy Sunday’s meetings in the 
city of Scranton, Pennsylvania. He refers 
to the day, with a quiet smile, as “ All Fools 
Day,” and rejoices that he was one of the 
“babes” to whom the Father reveals the 
wonders of his grace, which are often hid 
from “the wise and prudent.” 

Scranton was startled by the announce- 
ment that this man had accepted Jesus 
Christ as his Saviour. He had been deemed 
hopeless. 

Al Saunders was forty-three years old 
last August. He is a native of Wales, the 
son of English parents. Twenty-five years 
ago they came to Scranton, where as a boy 
of eighteen he found a kind friend who be- 
came interested in him enough to teach him 
to read. He had never attended school a 
day. His mother was a Christian, but his 
father was a drinking man, who some years 
ago became an.earnest follower of Christ. 

Saunders began to drink at twenty-three 
and rapidly descended the pathway of dis- 
sipation. In time he became a dealer in 
fish and oysters; but instead of taking his 
earnings home to his faithful, patient wife, 
he squandered them in drink and gambling 
and the usual forms of vice. 
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Billy Sunday went to Scranton in March 
of 1914. Saunders was one of many who 
did not want the Sunday campaign inaugu- 
rated. They feared this man and did not 
believe in him. One of the very first men to 
hit the trail was a personal friend of his, 
who worked nearby in a wholesale market. 
When Saunders heard of this he decided to 
call on the friend and criticize him; but 
when he saw the expression on the friend’s 
face, he changed his mind and said, “I wish 
I had the backbone to do what you have 
done.” 

Days passed. Saunders and his friends 
were constantly arguing against Sunday and 
laughing at the men who “ would fall for the 
stuff he was preaching.” One day his con- 
verted friend said, “ You’re too big a cow- 
ard to go and hear him.” Finally Saunders 
promised to go and hear for himself. I 
shall let him tell the story at this point in 
his own words: 

I got in finally, and after hearing Mr. 
Sunday for two or three minutes I became 
convinced that he wasn’t the grafter 
that I thought he was, and that he wasn’t 
preaching for money, but something else, 
and before he got through that sermon I 
wanted to get out. Some men offered to hit 
the trail if I would lead them; but I had 
no backbone and refused. 

From that -time I went to every meeting 

I could attend. He preached, “ Chickens 
Come Home to Roost,” and “ Be Sure Your 
Sins Will Find You Out.” He preached to 
me individually. I forgot there were ten 
thousand other men present. I could see 
and feel and hear all the chickens that I had 
ae around me for twenty years of wasted 
life. 
- When I reached home my wife asked me 
what I thought of Mr. Sunday. I said he 
was too personal. He knew too much about 
other people’s business. She asked if I in- 
tended to go again, and I said, “ Not as long 
as I live!” 

The next morning I was up early and 
said I was going to the meeting. My wife 
fixed me up some lunch. I stood outside 
for over two hours in the rain in order to 
get in. When the sermon was over that day 
I stayed to the after-meeting. Then I re- 
mained in my seat until the evening meeting. 

The second night I couldn’t sleep. I had 
to get up. I dressed myself and went out, 
and everything was black. I thought I’d 
take a drink and perhaps get to sleep. That 
was out of the question,—I went to work 
Monday morning, but didn’t know what I 
was doing. 

I couldn’t associate with the fellows that 
I had been associating with. The barroom 
didn’t seem to hav2 any more attraction for 
me. I began to worry about the twenty 
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years that had gone. I began to think of 
the church. 

Thus I kept on until the first day of April. 
At the meetings I had been fighting from 
every angle the thought that a man could, 
after living the way I had lived for so long, 
be a man. I wanted to give up the old 
things. I wondered if I could forsake the 
old crowd, the cheap politicians, the prize- 
fighters, the booze-fighters, and all the old 
gang that used to come round every night, 
I had been looking around in the tabernacle 
to see the men who had taken Jesus Christ. 
There was one fellow there. We consid- 
ered him so crooked that he couldn’t lie 
straight in bed. He was a politician. When 
I saw him I was sure the proposition was 
crooked, otherwise he wouldn’t be there. He 
hit the trail. Then there was another man 
that I thought too small for even a booze- 
fighter to talk to. He hit the trail. After- 
wards he said to -me, “I am the old man 
with the same name, but with a new heart. 
There is something in the life of Jesus 
Christ for a man, and if you stick round 
here for a time you will find it out for 
yourself.” He is one of the men that is 
dearest to me now. 

Finally I made up my mind to give up and 
quit the gang. It was an awful fight. I 
realized that all those fellows would turn 
me down. Somehow I would have to do 
something else with my time. I made an 
effort to move, but I saw the Devil chain 
me fast to my seat and he whispered in my 
ear,.“‘ Don’t make a fool of yourself! Don’t 
let him take you! Stick!” Finally the 
first day of April came. When the invita- 
tion was given out I couldn’t stick in my 
seat any longer; I got up and started down 
the trail. I can remember now the applause 
of thousands of men and women as I 
started. I shook hands with Mr. Sunday. 
I began to see things clearer. As soon as 
the meeting was over I hurried out to one 
of the little telephone booths and called up 
my wife. She was in bed. 

“ Mother, I hit the trail!” I said. 

“Praise the Lord! hurry home!” 

I got a taxicab, because I couln’t wait for 
the street-cars. When I got home my wife 
took me to the kitchen, and there on the 
kitchen table she had collected all the booze 
that was in the house—and there was a lot 
of it. Some of the bottles had labels on 
them showing that they were fifteen or six- 
teen years old. She had the children come 
down stairs, and she said, “ Dad, we’re go- 
ing to have an opening.” She opened all 
the bottles and poured the contents out. 
I carried the empty bottles downstairs 
to dump them into an old wine-case. 
And I took the old cigar-stumps and the 
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pinochle decks and counters and burned 
them up. 

Then we got on our knees around the 
kitchen table, and my wife asked me to pray. 

“T can’t pray,” I said. “I don’t know 
what to say.” 

“Dad, can you say the Lord’s Prayer?” 

“It’s so long since I have done it that I 
don’t know whether I can say it.” 

I got over the first line, and I couldn’t go 
any further. My boy, six years old, a little 
red-headed chap, took it up and finished the 
prayer. ; 

We asked the Lord to show us the way. 
Jesus Christ is willing to save any man. 
He simply says, “ Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest,” and that’s what he gave me. He 
changed my life, and everything that was 
wrong in it he changed into everything that 
was right, without money and without price. 
He made my wife happy and glad, and he 
made my children happy. My daughter is 
proud to meet her daddy on the street now. 
She was ashamed to meet him before. My 
boys are proud of me now, and are glad to 
see their dad come home. 

For twenty years my wife had been pray- 


‘ing that this would happen. For several 


years my daddy in Virginia had been pray- 
ing for me. He hadn’t seen me for a long 
time, for I had made it so plain to him 
that he would be an unwelcome visitor. 

It was all so wonderful that I can hardly 
believe it was possible. I was so anxious 
to tell it to my friends that I didn’t know 
what to do. The next morning the news 
was in the daily papers. All of them had it 
on the front page, “ Al Saunders has hit the 
trail!” A friend whom I used to take 
home drunk came all the way from Wash- 
ington to see me. Before he went back to 
Washington he was a changed man. There 
was an old politician friend of mine from 
New York State. He sneaked into town for 
the same purpose. He was there for the 
afternoon meeting; his life was changed, 
and he went home happy. I praise the Lord 
that he did not take me out of the world 
before he gave me a chance to get right. 

We have a Bible in our house now. We 
had it there before; but it was up in the 
garret covered with dust. It’s on the din- 
ing-room table now so that we can read it. 
My wife had a sewing sign in the window 
to keep the wolf away. We have a prayer- 
meeting sign in that window now, and we 
have a prayer-meeting every Friday night 
where every one is welcome. 

The street in which we live has been 
changed entirely. Before the campaign 
there wasn’t a house where the beer-man 
didn’t do business. It’s just the opposite 
now. 
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And I praise the Lord that in my place of 

business everybody that works for me is a 
trail-hitter. One of them was a bartender. 
When he hit the trail he went back to the 
barroom and turned in all the keys and quit. 
He tried to get work, but nobody would hire 
him. I gave him work, and he has made 
good. We have a prayer-meeting in: my 
place of business every day now, and men 
come in from all parts of town to that meet- 
ing every noon. Some of my old friends 
have come in out of curiosity and have 
found Christ there. 
_ Thus Al Saunders’ story runs. There is 
more of detail, but that is the essence and 
spirit of it. But that was only the begin- 
‘ning. Even more important is the story of 
the year that has followed those first days 
when this miracle of grace was realized as 
a fact by the man himself and by all who 
had known him before. 

Thousands come to Christ who do not stay 
with him. They hear him say, “Come!” 
But they do not hear him say, “ Abide in 
me.” Saunders heard that also, and the 
secret of his strength and steadfastness is 
in the fact that he began to be a thorough- 
going Christian. God has used him -won- 
derfully during the intervening year, and 
the account of that experience, to be given 
in The Sunday School Times next week, is 
a fitting sequel to the remarkable story of 
his conversion.— Sunday School Times. 
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TEACHER THAT TALKS TOO MUCH. 








TEACHERS WHO TALK TOO MUCH. 





O one can stand between the teacher | 


4 and his school. The principal may 
advise; the supervisors and superintendent 
may counsel; but unless the teacher is him- 
self equal to the work of the day, and to 
emergencies as they arise, unsatisfactory 
conditions and failure will follow. 

Keep the physical conditions of the room 
good—the air fresh, the temperature right, 
the light as near perfect as conditions per- 
mit. The teacher must acquire a conscious- 
ness of these things and a habit of looking 
after and keeping them right without taking 
time from other duties. 

The children are more important than 
anything else in the school; study them. 
Learn to read from their faces their motives, 
their attitude towards the school and its 
work; notice there the relaxing of atten- 
tion, the failure to understand; from what 
appears in the faces the course must be 
shaped. i 

Do not attempt to conduct any exercise 
without the attention of the entire class. If 
inattention develops, stop, and in some way 
regain the attention or close the exercise. 





~ teacher. 
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A quiet, clear tone is golden. Harshness 
and indistinctness are alike to be shunned. 
The teacher should speak so that he cannot 
be misunderstood; the children in speaking 
should habitually make every member of the 
class hear, without effort on the part of 
those who hear. 

A smiling, unruffled serenity in the school- 
room under all circumstances is a strong 
tower for the teacher. To permit any- 
thing to cause a show of vexation or an- 
noyance is weakness; for the children or the 
teacher to ‘talk back’ is ruinous. 

Say pleasant things of your school—of 
your fellow workers, or—say nothing. If 


‘you come to the pass where you must un- 


burden yourself,—must talk, go to the prin- 
cipal or the superintendent. It is a part 
of their professional duty to listen and 
afterwards keep silence concerning what 
you have said. 

An essential of a model recitation is that 
the teacher should talk little and the pupil 
much. Test yourself at every recitation by 
this question: “What proportion of the 
talking am I doing?” “Can what I say 
be heard and understood by the pupils who 
are studying at their desks?” The teach- 
er‘s voice should be carefully measured to 
carry to those whom she intends to reach, 
and no further. To speak in a louder tone 
than this is to waste energy needlessly, 
to contribute to the noise and therefore to 
the disorder of the room, and to be a source 
of distraction and disturbance to the rest 
of the school, besides cultivating a habit 
that is the most conspicuous mark of a lack 
of culture. Of all the indexes of culture or 
the lack of it, there is none that is more 
certain than the voice. Not only for our 
own sakes, but for the effect produced on 
the children through unconscious imitation 
on their part, we should cultivate pleasant 
voices—low, distinct and expressive. While 
attending to the quality, let us guard also 
the quantity. ‘“ Three-fourths of the teach- 
er’s talk is a trespass on the time of her 
pupils,” says an Inspector. “Do not use a 
sentence when a word will do; do not use 
a word when a sign would do; do not use a 
sign when a look would do.” The most 
disorderly thing in many a schoolroom is 
the loud-voiced, talkative, bustling teacher. 
Let us, therefore, “ study to be quiet.” 

Your voice has a great deal to do with 
your success or failure in life. This is par- 
ticularly true in regard to the voice of the 
The teacher who habitually lets 
her voice tell is the one who usually gets 
obedience without delay. A positive tone, 
not necessarily a low tone, is one of the 
best possessions of the successful teacher. 

The weak teacher proclaims her weak- 
ness in the slides of her voice. It is well 
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worth study. If you have not a clear cheer- 
ful voice, you can secure it by a little care- 
ful practice. If your work is not satisfac- 
tory, it may be largely due to the fact that 
you have a sort of complaining or whining 
tone. The teacher who says “ Now, dear 
children, don’t you want to study your spell- 
ing?” has often a great deal to learn. 

A continuous string of talk is a bad thing. 
The teacher who repeats the answers she 
gets from the children to make them more 
impressive is a failure, as every one knows, 
but the one who cackles all day about what 
she thinks important is just as bad. The 


more the soup is watered the thinner it gets. . 


You cannot help a certain delightful ring 
in your voice if you are so pleased with 
your subject that it animates you. Notice 
what your voice does when you have in 
your teaching what the preachers call a good 
time. Use that occasionally. 


2 
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THE ULTIMATE ADVENTURE. 








ROM the deck’ of the sinking Lusitania 
came words that pierce the blackness 

of that tragedy as with a streak of light. 
Said Charles Frohman, theatrical magnate, 
to a friend just before the ship went down: 
“Why should I fear death? It is the most 
beautiful adventure in life.” A boat saved 
the friend, but Mr. Frohman’s body was 
lifted from the sea only after his spirit had 
gone on that high adventure he faced with 


* such courage. 


The incident recalls the remark of brave 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who, on a stormy 
night centuries ago, shouted cheerily across 
the rail of his little ship “ Squirrel” as she 
sank beneath the waves, “Be brave, my 
friends! We are as near heaven on the 
sea as on the land.” 

To salute the King of Terrors in this 
courageous way is victory indeed. It is to 
defy the last enemy of mankind. It is to 
take the ultimate adventure in the spirit of 
a conqueror. 

From many points of view death is not an 
enemy but a friend. When, for instance, 
the body has been wounded or weakened, 
when physical suffering is seen to be the 
inevitable portion of a human being death 
is the welcome door into peace. It is kindly 
nature’s way out of an impossible situation. 
How many agonizing men on the red battle- 
fields and in the hospitals of Europe yearn 
for death as watchers wait for the morn- 
ing! 

The last words of Sir Walter Raleigh 
were striking and’ true words. Looking 
down from the scaffold upon his enemies and 
his friends, he remarked of the executioner’s 
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axe, “It is a sharp medicine, but it is a 
sure cure for all diseases.” When the 
sheriff, with ghastly courtesy, asked if his 
head fitted comfortably into the hollow of 
the block, Raleigh answered, “ It matters not 
how the head lies if only the heart be right.” 
Death, moreover, is the gateway out of 
present mystery and into light. Charles 
Kingsley said that he looked forward to it 
with intense curiosity. And for a more 
modern instance take the case of a certain 
famous clubman whose wit did much to 
enliven metropolitan society of a few years 
back. When he was told he was about to 
die hn exclaimed heartily, “ How interest- 
ing leg * 
To seek death, to court it is the part of 
the coward or of the fool. But to meet 
without flinching the pale horse and his 
rider when they appear is the part of the 
hero. Dying is, after all, a great privilege. 
Everyone ought to be glad that we have not 
to go on eternally in this present incom- 
pleteness of experience. Our hope is in a 
better world to which death shall introduce 
us. St. Francis of Assissi, in his wonder- 
ful “ Canticle to the Sun” included a clause 
which may be rung out joyously by human 
lips as well as by the saints in light; 
“Praised be God for our sister, the death 
of the body.” It is the echo of the Apostle’s 
word, “ To die is gain.” 
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SON’S TRIBUTE TO HIS FATHER 








ECAUSE my mother knew that from the 
day he first met her until he died, or 

for all the days in fifty years, she was the 
woman he loved. I should like the woman I 
marry to know the same thing of me, all our 
lives long. Because he stood six feet high 
and hadblue eyes that looked at you squarely. 
Because he walked among men as a man. 
Because he was gentle. Because he loved 
all flowers, in cool woods and in sunny 
fields and by dusty roadsides, and brought 
them home, gathered into clumsy bouquets 
“for Mother,” if she could’ not go herself 
to see them in the places where they held 
up their shy faces. Because he loved all 
children and let them climb over his shoul- 
ders and pull his hair. Because his eyes 
twinkled and his face was jolly. Because he 
smiled at us children even in days when he 
was hiding black despair in his heart. Be- 
cause he never sought a quarrel with any 
man. Because he enlisted when The Com- 
pany was formed in the little town of his 
youth. Because he offered his life without 
hesitation and served his country with honor 
as a soldier in the ranks. Because he 
walked, all his life long, unarmed and una- 
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afraid, risking his life without thought if 
there was need to save others. Because 
he never pretended to be anything but him- 
self. Because he loved books and apples. 
Because, when he went on his long business 
trips, driving from little country town to 
town along the frozen November roads, 
he would send us home a barrel of apples 
and come himself home before we had eaten 
them all. Because he loved the things that 
were in books of poetry, although he him- 
self could not express, as they, the beautiful 
and brave and gentle things that were in his 
heart. Because, although his work kept 
him away from home for so many weeks at 
a time, he wrote jolly letters every day to 
Mother and us, making jokes out of icy 
winds and beds covered with snow that had 
drifted in through farmhouse windows, and 
of all hardships. Because he was deep- 
chested and strong and because his strength 
came from work in the fields in such days 
as he could find no work in his own pro- 
fession. Because he thought no work of his 
hands beneath him if it brought us food and 
a shelter. Because he talked to farmers and 
carpenters and to learned men and to dig- 
gers of ditches, and to little girls and boys 
and to Presidents alike, and all loved him. 
Because he wore his overcoats for ten years 
and his shoes for two years and called his 
coat “as good as new, with a little fixing 
of the lining.” Because he thought no sac- 
rifice of any importance if by it we were 
made to love more truly whatever is good 
and beautiful and true in life. Because he 
used to put his arm around Mother and tease 
her until her eyes twinkled and she said, 
“Go away, Boy!” Because everybody 
missed him when he went away Somewhere 
Else—and will always remember him. 

That is why I should like to be such a 
man as he was. 
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LANCASTER HIGH SCHOOL. 








LETTER OF REV. DR, FRICK AT ALUMNI 
REUNION. 


B hy Lancaster high school was organized 

in 1849, and was, we think, the second 
in the State. Its graduates are numbered 
by thousands, and its alumni reunions, held 
in the evening of graduation day, are noted 
gatherings. At the last annual meeting the 
class of honor was that of 1865, that of 
fifty years ago, and Mr. Thomas F. McElli- 
gott, a member of the class, and dean of 
the newspaper fraternity of the city, was 
the speaker of ‘the occasion. The twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the class of 1890 was 
also observed, of which Mrs. W. H. Trout 
read a very interesting history. The re- 
union at the Hotel Brunswick—John N. 
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Hetrick, Esq., the presiding officer—was 
perhaps the largest that has yet been held. 

Mr. McElligott recalled vividly the school 
life and the war era of fifty years ago. 
Among others things he said: “ The boys 
of the high school owe a debt of gratitude 
to their instructors who trained them in the 
way they should go. To one particularly 
are they largely indebted, Dr. J. P. McCas- 
key. He was the boys’ friend. While a 
strict disciplinarian he was gentle and kind, 
always willing and ready to devote personal 
attention to aid the pupil. His heart-to- 
heart talks with the boys will never be for- 
gotten. Teachers may come and teachers 
may go, but there never will be one that is 
more loved than is Dr. McCaskey, who 
spent half a century of his life within the 
four walls of the boys’ high school building. 
His colleague in high school work during 
our time, Rev. Samuel W. Reigart, a man 
of great learning, was called from earth 
only a few weeks ago. He was a Presby- 
terian minister for nearly fifty years after 
retiring from the Lancaster high school 
the year we were graduated. At the head 
of our class list in ability is Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam K. Frick, now pastor of a Lutheran 
church in Milwaukee. His advancement 
was rapid and today he is one of the chief 
officers in the highest body of the Lutheran. 
church im the United States. I will read 
later a greeting from him.” At the close 
of his interesting address he read the letter 
as follows: 

To My Fellow Alumni of the Lancaster 
High Schools. ‘ 
Dear Friends, Known and Unknown: I am 

to look over your heads, back fifty years, and 

tell the story of Auld Lang Syne. With the 
class roll before me this is easy, for, though 
far away, I have never forgotten dear old 

Lancaster, the place where I had a good 

foundation laid for me by some of the best 

teachers a lad could wish. 

Lancaster was during the Civil War a 
city of 20,000. Its sole railroad was the 
Pennsylvania, which carried Union troops 
to the front and rebel soldiers to the rear. 
A three-quarters of a mile walk in any 
direction from Centre Square would take 
you to the country, and the use of another 
language. Half that distance would include 
the churches. The city was compact and 
boasted few large industries. But it had 
venerable history dating to 1730. It was an 
English city, as the street names indicate, 
and yet half the population bore German 
names. It boasted a President—Buchanan 
—who was all complaisance, and a leader 
of the House—Thaddeus Stevens—who was 
all iron. Those were the days of great 
political parades. Some were all-day pa- 
rades, when the country folk jammed the 
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main streets with their gayly decorated Con- 
estoga wagons, and some evening parades, 
when the “ wide awakes ” burnt bad coal oil 
in cheap torches and swung down the West 
King Street hill to stirring music. Politics 
ran high in old Lancaster, and no great 
political meeting was complete without 
“Yours Truly,” who saved the city and 
country times innumerable by his hearty 
cheers. Oh, it was grand to be alive, twenty 
miles from Mason and Dixon’s line, and 
midway between Philadelphia and Gettys- 
burg, in those days from 1861 to 1865. 

I was twelve and a half years old when 
I entered the school, the son of Squire Frick 
who dealt out justice for thirty years on 
North. Queen Street, between Orange and 


_ Chestnut streets, and took me to Old Trin- 


ity on Sundays to listen to Dr. Krotel’s 
eloquence. My preliminary education had 
come from that strict drillmaster, Miss 
Emma Musser, who kept a private school at 
the northwest corner of W. Orange and 
N. Prince Streets. My boyhood’s idol was 
Dr. Frank Muhlenberg. When I saw him 
coming from the old High School building 
at the southwest corner of Prince and 
Chestnut, with Latin and other advanced 
books under his arm, I wondered if I could 
ever hope to do half as well. After a year 
in the old Secondary at South Duke, the 
“hill school,’ where I got my bearings in 
public school life, I entered the sacred pre- 
cincts of the high school and fell under the 
influence of two men of very opposite mould 
for which I am glad—Mr. Samuel W. Rei- 
gart, delicately formed, highly cultured, 
scholarly, and Mr. J. P. McCaskey, virile, 
wide-visioned, insistent on accurate results, 
and aggressively patriotic. We occupied 
the second story, as the girls the first, our 
play grounds separate. The only time we 
met was when we were taken down stairs 
for lectures on physiology and astronomy, 
dictated by the men teachers. The famous 
old school was a relic of the days of the 
Lancastrian system, and the marks in the 
floor showed where wires had been placed 
for the pupils to “ walk chalk” and semi- 
circles for student teachers to gather their 
classes in small groups. The room was 
bright and large, too large, for the cruel war 
swept away our senior class, which we fol- 
lowed tearfully as they marched up North 
Queen street to unknown dangers and we 
were demoted to the lower floor and given 
the west half for our share. But the life 
of the school went on vigorously, only heav- 
ier burdens of dignity fell on our class, for 
instance on Commencement Day, when we 
had to declaim in place of the orations of 
the absent soldier boys. 

Our course was a pretty well balanced 
one and prepared for college. In mathe- 
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matics we had algebra and geometry; in 
history English and French history, with one 
page about Germany, which wasn’t thought 
worth while; in languages, Latin grammar, 
Caesar, and Virgil; and in Greek, the Ana- 
basis and Homer; in the natural sciences, 
physical geography, a popular work on 
physics, and lectures on physiology and as- 
tronomy ; in literature, possibly an advanced 
reader, certainly some advanced English 
grammar with plenty of parsing and analy- 
sis, and best of all, the correction of false 
syntax. I emphasize the last. It cultivated 
the judgment and has been of life-long bene- 
fit to me in my various duties as instructor 
in English and other branches, and chiefly 
in keeping in the middle of the road while 
writing or speaking. 

We had to know our lessons under those 
teachers, and we had to behave. If love 
did not suffice, grim law stalked to the fore. 
There were various physical exercises, such 
as calisthenics indoors, and extemporaneous 
maneouvres on the apparatus in the yard— 
thanks to Dr. McCaskey—and another ex- 
ercise that might be called taps. It was 
administered by a stern teacher with a hard 
rattan on the outstretched palm of the dis- 
orderly pupil, and it was continued up to 
the time of graduation if necessary. I was 
impressed by it then, and see no reason to 
change my opinion of its salutary character. 

Ours was a very congenial class of boys. 
We were drawn from a limited area. We 
averaged about four blocks in coming to 
school, and therefore used to get into one 
another’s homes pretty freely. 

When Dr. McCaskey saw me last, he 
wheeled about, sized me up—I am not quite 
of average height—and said, “ William, I 
am glad to see that you cultivate a full 
beard.” My matrimonial record is, “the 
husband of one wife,” father of four child- 
ren (scattered from Rochester, N. Y., to 
Hood River, Oregon), and grandfather five 
times over. I have played many parts as a 
sort of factotum in the Church, for I find 
that, if a man wants to work, there is al- 
ways plenty to do, and who would not rather 
wear out than rust out? Here in Milwau- 
kee I am in the 26th year of the second 
pastorate I have ever held; in Chicago I 
have helped in various ways to push for- 
ward a theological seminary, and in the 
East and Lancaster, if known at all, it is as 
W. K. F., the writer of “ Milwaukee Notes ” 
for our church paper. Six years of my life 
was spent in a Swedish College in Minnesota 
teaching English to many men now leaders 
in their nationality—and ten weeks on the 
Pacific Northwest coast blazing the way for 
English Lutheran missions. Life has been 
very full of agreeable tasks, rare oppor- 
tunities of sharing with others the early 
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advantages I enjoyed in the Lancaster 
schools, and friendships undimmed by half 
a century. 

I count it a gift of God to have been 
born in time to have passed through the 
war, nor will I ever forget the patriotic 
readings of Dr. McCaskey from Henry 
Ward Beecher and others. Dr. McCaskey 
has continued to train me up in the way I 
ought to go, through the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, which, through his courtesy, 
has been coming to my study for many 
years. To both of these men he and Sam- 
uel W. Reigart, I return most profound and 
grateful thanks. They are among Lancas- 
ter’s greatest benefactors. I am glad of this 
opportunity to say so. Long may the be- 
neficent public schools system of Lancaster 
furnish its pupils of High School grade 
with the same superior brand of education 
_ that enjoyed by the boys and girls of 
1865. 


oe) 


DOCTOR MCCASKEY’S REMARKS. 


After the hearty applause that followed 
the address of Mr. McElligott and the letter 
of Rev. William K. Frick, Dr. McCaskey 
rose and asked the privilege of a few words. 
He spoke much as follows: 

“Pardon me, but I think I ought to an- 
swer this generous call from old High 
School boys of fifty years ago. It is good 
to know that they have such pleasant mem- 
ories of their school life, and I am glad and 
grateful to hear them speak of it as they do. 
I remember them well, and they were good 
fellows. It was a class of the war time, as 
Mr. McBElligott has well said. The school 
was not large, but it was live with patriotic 
interest which he vividly recalls. 

“T have known very many high-grade 
boys as they passed in steady succession 
through the years, boys who have made 
their mark in the world of men. One of 
the best and most promising of them all was 
William K. Frick. ‘The boy is father to 
the man,’ and the man in his case had a 
‘father’ who could stand all the tests. He 
was open-eyed, quick to hear and to respond, 
always ready, enthusiastic, earnest, inter- 
ested in many things, quick to learn, of re- 
tentive memory, of fine integrity, clean in 
thought and speech, deeply reverent, a lad 
‘who saw visions and dreamed dreams, and 
did work each passing day to realize them. 
And he has been doing this in practical ways 
through all these fifty years with an ever- 
broadening horizon in the best field of labor 
the world affords—the Christian ministry. 

“T have known many good things in my 
life for which I am profoundly glad and 
grateful. One of the best of these has been 
my wide experience of life with boys. It 
has often seemed to me that they did more 
for me than I could do for them. I felt the 
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responsibility of the teacher’s work, and the 
great opportunity always before him. It 
was my daily business to give thought, sug- 
gestion, inspiration, if I could, to the grow- 
ing boys. This was of far more importance 
than merely to make them know the con- 
tents of any text-books, useful as these 
might be. So we acted and reacted upon 
one another, and so all of us in varying 
degree were helped—and, as I have said, I 
- sometimes that I was helped most of 
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MEMORIES OF EARLY CANDLE- 
LIGHT. 








I WAS one of the number who used to go 

to these meetings held “ at early candle- - 
light.’ As a child it was one of the proud- 
est moments of my life when I was allowed 
to take a bright, shining candlestick, with a 
new candle in it, in my hand and go with 
my grandparents to the red schoolhouse at 
the foot of the hill, to meeting. 

My grandfather’s house being the nearest 
one to the schoolhouse, his family were de- 
pended upon to get it in readiness for the. 
occasion. I remember well how the large 
key to the schoolhouse door looked as it 
hung up on the kitchen wall, and what an 
important trust it seemed when the teacher 
handed it to me to take home when school 
was out! Grandmother made “ dipped 
candles,” but she made “molded candles” 
as well. The molded candles were consid- 
ered more shapely, and were kept for the 
best usage. They were harder and burned 
longer, too. Sally Sage, the “help” in our 
family, used to pick out the most perfect 
ones and put them in a box for use at the 
“early candlelight meetings.” Well remem- 
bered, too, is the imperative command. she 
gave on an occasion when the child thought 
to take one out for use: “ Let them candles 
alone. Don’t you know them is your grand- 
mother’s meetin’ candles?” ° 

There seemed to be a solemn quietness all 
over the house when we were getting ready 
to go to meeting. Our best silver candle- 
sticks, taken from the parlor, grandmother 
carried with her to light up the teacher’s 
desk, where the preacher always stood. 
Grandfather sat near the desk; and as the 
preacher’s lights began to grow dim, he 
snuffed them with our best silver snuffer. 

As a child I felt “the sweet together- 
ness ” in those meetings which I never have 
experienced in the larger meetings of the 
Church. The dear old hymns we sang there 
without any musical instrument except Mr. 
Tyler’s tuning fork, were sung with a 
fervor and from the heart. We were 
blessed with good singers in our neighbor- 
hood, due perhaps to the singing schools 
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which were so well attended in the village. 
“A load of young folks” often came from 
some other neighborhood to join us in the 
singing. The team would be driven onto the 
floor of grandfather’s barn to wait until 
“the young folks” were ready to go home. 
Some of them came by twos, walking the 
“short path together,’ and enjoyed each 
other’s company so well that they took the 
“long path” through life, learning the true 
meaning of love from the influence of that 
“sweet togetherness” at the meetings. 

Many years have passed since those can- 
dles burned out. Nearly all of the good 
souls who prayed and sang in that little red 
schoolhouse have passed on and up the 
heights, where they need no “ early candle- 
lighting,” “neither light of the sun, for the 
Lord God giveth them light for evermore.” | 
“ Waiting now in this 

Little pause of life while daylight lingers,” 
and looking back over the journey, its pleas- 
ant paths and shadowy passes, I can bear 
testimony to the blessed influences of those 
consecrated meetings which it was my priv- 
ilege as a child to attend—Congregation- 
alist. 


<i 
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EDUCATION AT THE EXPOSITION. 





HE Panama-Pacific Exposition which 
opened in San Francisco on February 

20 is the first great international exposition 
to have a large exhibit building devoted es- 
pecially to educational exhibits. The edu- 
cation building in San Francisco is one of 
the eleven magnificent exhibit palaces, the 
others being devoted to liberal arts, manu- 
factures, varied industries, machinery, min- 
ing, transportation, food products, agricul- 
ture, horticulture and fine arts, respectively. 
The Palace of Education is 526 feet in 
length by 394 feet in width and has nearly 
five acres of floor space. The palace is 
entirely occupied by educational and social 
economy displays. The exhibit of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York occupies 
a prominent corner near the center of the 
building. Directly across the aisle from the 
New York exhibit is the booth of the United 
States bureau of education. Other impor- 
tant exhibits are made by Massachusetts, 
Illinois, Missouri, Utah, Oregon, California, 
Japan, China, the Philippine Islands and 
Argentina. The New York State exhibit 
received more attention than any other in 
the building. The attractive feature is a 


' large topographical map of the state on 


which the schools and other educational in- 


’ stitutions are located by colored incandes- 


cent lights. The several colors flash in 
succession, each color showing a separate 
type of institution. A large model of the 
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new education building in Albany is an ad- 
ditional feature of interest. The Phillip- 
pine exhibit is noteworthy for its fine dis- 
play of valuable furniture made by students 
in the Philippine schools. One round table 
made of narra wood is said to be worth a 
thousand dollars. The top, which is seven 
and one-half feet in diameter, is a single 
piece of wood. 

Utah shows by charts, models and pano- 
ramas the consolidated school district sys- 
tem which is producing such excellent re- 
sults. California emphasizes her university 
extension work; Missouri her decentralized 
system; Oregon places stress on rural 
school work. 

The exposition authorities are entitled to 
great credit for the prominence given to ed- 
ucation and there is no doubt that much 
good will result from the dissemination of 
new ideas and from the peaceful rivalry of 
educational systems. 


ws 
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VIGOROUS TOWN BOYS. 








THE department of recreation of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, says: “If you were 
to tell the average proud parent of the 
average small town that almost any school 
boy of the big, congested, play-suffocating 
cities can jump farther, run faster and 
chin himself'more times than his own vil- 
lage-bred son, he would probably look you 
indulgently in the eye and ask if you really 
felt quite all right today. People have 
heard so much about how the slums dwarf 
children and how the city has to recruit its 
sound, able-minded men in rural districts 
that the inferiority of city-grown lungs and 
muscles has become a kind of a by-word. In 
order to get at the facts in the case, a 
man connected with this Foundation was 
recently led to apply his yardstick to this 
particular tradition. Selecting certain ath- 
letic tests which are commonly met by large 
numbers of schools in New York and other 
large cities he took them back to the good 
old New England town of Ipswich and tried 
them -on its home-grown school children. 
The tests were in jumping, running and 
chinning and the passing marks in these 
three events which the Ipswich boys were 
asked to make are met each year by thous- 
ands of boys of the same age in many large 
cities. Only one, however, was able to ful- 
fill the three simple requirements for ele- 
mentary pupils while among the high school 
lads there was not a single student who 
was able to make the marks set for boys at 
that age. In the chinning, or pull-up, the 
Ipswich boys were able to do only about 
one half as well as boys from some of the 
most congested sections of New York City. 
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“ Mr. Knight, who made this investigation 
does not claim that the results demonstrate 
an all-round physical inferiority on the part 
of these boys. They had had no body-train- 
ing in their schools. The New York boys, 
on the other hand, had enjoyed systematic 
physical education since entering school. 
The comparisons are straws which indicate 
that the large cities are overcoming their 
defects, as habitats for the human animal, 
and that if the towns and villages do not 
wake up they may some day suffer the cha- 
grin of having to look upon the large cities 
as health resorts.” 


SOME FIGURES OF ACCOUNT. 








HERE were about 22,000,000 persons 
enrolled in educational institutions in 

the United States in 1914, according to the 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation. Of these more than 19,000,000 
were in elementary schools; 1,374,000 in 
secondary schools, both public and private; 


PRIVATE TRAINING SCHOOLS. 





and 216,000 in colleges and universities. | 
Close to another hundred thousand were | 


in normal schools preparing to be teachers, 
67,000 in professional schools, and the re- 
mainder scattered through other types of in- 
stitutions. The teachers for this educa- 
tional army numbered 700,000, of whom 
566,000 were in public schools. In rapid 
growth the public high school still presents 
the most impressive figures; the enrollment 
for 1914 is greater by over 84,000 than for 
the year before. 


The cost of education for the year, as | 


estimated by the Bureau, was $750,000,000. 
“This three-quarters of a billion is a rela- 
tively small amount when compared with 
other items in the public expense,” declares 
the report. “It is less by $300,000,000 than 
the cost of running the Federal Govern- 


ment; it is less than one-third the Nation’s | 
expenditure for alcoholic liquors; it is only | 


a little over three times the estimated cost 
of admissions to moving-picture theaters in 
the United States for the same year. Meas- 
ured in¥terms of products of the soil, the 
United States spent somewhat more for edu- 
cation in 1914 than the value of its cotton 
crop, somewhat less than the value of its 
wheat crop, and less than half the value of 
the annual harvest of corn; while the Na- 
tion’s bill for education was less by nearly a 
hundred millions than the value of the ex- 
-ports from the harbor of New York in the 
calendar year just passed.” 

Very little increase is yet to be noted in 
the average term for public schools. Be- 
tween I910 and 1913 the increase was from 
157.5 days a year to 158.1—a growth of 
only six-tenths of a day in three years. At- 
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tendance has improved, however. The aver- 
age number of days attended by each person 
enrolled increased from 113 in 1910 to 115.6 
in 1913. 

Special subjects treated in this year’s An- 
nual Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation include: The Junior High School; 
Montessori Schools in the United States; 
Denominational Schools; Vocational Educa- 
tion; Education for Child Nurture and 
Home-Making; School Surveys; and Edu- 
cation for Special Classes for Children. 


—— 


PRIVATE TRAINING SCHOOLS 








HE private academy has a function en- 
tirely apart from the work of the great 
public school systems throughout the United 
States, in the judgment of the nation’s most 
distinguished educators. In a symposium of 
opinions on the value and scope of the pri- 
vate school from leading university presi- 
dents and other specialists in education, re- 
cently collected by Prof. Walter W. Havi- 
land, principal of the Friends’ Select School 
in Philadelphia, the predominant view is 
that pioneer work in education must of nec- 
essity be done in independent institutions, 
while the public schools cling to tried form- 
ularies. Dr. Arthur Twining Hadley, pres- 
ident of Yale University, gave expression 
to this idea of the private school’s function 
as follows: 

“In these days when there is so great 
a pressure upon the public schools for the 
introduction of studies which are supposed 
to be practical, but really are not so, it is a 
great satisfaction to me that we have a suffi- 
cient number of private schools to permit the 
development of experiments and methods on 
other lines, which some people call idealistic 
and others old fashioned. ,I do not say that 
the ideals of the private schools are better 
than those of the public schools; but I feel 
quite sure that it is well to have the different 
kinds of training going on at the same time 
in order that the next generation may judge 
of systems of education by their fruits.” 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, chancellor of Le- 
land Stanford Junior University, says: 
“ One of the most important services a pri- 
vate school can render is that of setting 
standards for the public schools to grow up 
to. A private school that is poorer than the 
public school has little excuse for existence, 
and is likely to receive but little patronage. 
One that is better, not too far in advance, 
renders a distinct community. service by 
ange what ought to be done and how to 

lo it. 

The competition between private institu- 
tions and schools supported by taxation is 
deemed necessary by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
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president emeritus of Harvard University. 
Another advantageous ,feature of private 
school education dwelt upon by the author- 
ities contributing to the symposium is the 
increased opportunities for developing per- 
sonality that it offers. In this connection. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, president of West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, says: 
“One large value of the private school is 
found in the principle that the more fully 
education is adjusted to the personality of 
the individual student the more adequate it 
is. In environment, in the content of 
studies, and in methods of teaching, the law 
is that the adjustment of all forces and 
conditions to the student is of primary 
worth.” 

Speaking generally of local preparatory 
schools, Provost Edgar Fahs Smith, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, says: “I feel 
that the private schools of Philadelphia have 
done a splendid work in the preparation of 
young men for colleges and universities. 
I am sure that those who have these insti- 
tutions in charge are animated by the high- 
est ideals, and strive to instil in all who come 
in contact.with them all things which make 
for character and scholarship.” 

Opportunity for systematic instruction in 
the Bible and Christian principles is pointed 
out by Dr. Isaac Sharpless, president of 
Haverford College, as one of the advantages 
of the private schools. In the opinion of 
Dr. Joseph Swain, president of Swarthmore 
College, no matter how strong the public 
schools may become there always will be a 
place for. the well-equipped private school 
with good teachers of high ideals. And 
views similar to his are expressed by many 
other prominent educators quoted in the 
symposium. 


2 
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GOSPEL OF REVERENCE. 








FATHER talking to his careless daugh- 

ter said: I want to speak to you of 

your mother. It may be that you noticed a 
careworn look upon her face. Of course, 
it has not been brought there by any act of 
yours; still it is your duty to chase it away. 
I want you to get up tomorrow morning and 
get breakfast. When your mother comes 
and begins to express her surprise, go right 
up to her and kiss her on the mouth. You 
can’t imagine how it will brighten her dear 
face. Besides, you owe her a kiss or two. 
A long while ago, when you were a little 
girl, she kissed you. You were not as at- 
tractive then as you are now. Through 
years of childish sunshine and shadows she 
was always ready to cure, by the magic of 
a mother’s kiss, the little dirty, chubby 
hands whenever they were injured with 
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those first skirmishes with the rough old 
world. 

A girl may be willing enough to do her 
share of household work and yet be discour- 
teous or neglectful of her parents. Does 
the girl of the day think of kissing her 
mother daily and does she share her con- 
fidences and thoughts with her? Does she 
not too early resist home admonitions and 
guardianship, and consider her mother a 
back number, not up to the times and un- 
worthy confidence and only the respect 
which conventional rules have established, 
not from affection, but for public show? 

A disregard of parents leads to that spe- 
cies of bad manners which shows disrespect 
for old age at large. Were we to make an 
address on manners to an audience of young 
girls we think among other things we would 
say something like this: “ There is nothing 
so fine in the manner of a young girl as 
courtesy towards the aged. It may be pleas- 
anter to turn and listen to the giddy remark 
of some girl of your own age rather than 
to that of some elderly woman, but it does 
not put your disposition in so becoming a 
light. Do not neglect the elderly guests in 
your home. If you only knew how much 
the delicate attentions of youth particularly 
are appreciated by age you would be no 
niggard in bestowing them. You will, too, 
always be the gainer by such thoughtful- 
ness—the gainer of wisdom, love and, above 
all, that greatest attraction in a girl’s dis- 
position, unselfishness.” 

The Southern Woman’s Magazine thus 
sympathetically speaks of those who have 
passed the heat and burden of the day, and 
it may do our flippant and disrespectful 
youth some good to read and ponder over it. 
Like rich preserves on our shelves, are our 
dearly beloved old people on the shelves of 
life. They give out a savor that sweetens 
all of life for us. They cannot be spoiled 
because they have been thoroughly seasoned, 
tested and tried over the fires of experience 
and pain, and this rare flavor is good and 
a thing much to be desired—and when fost 
out of our lives leave a longing that can 
never be satisfied by anything sel: These 
are often filled with spicy meni of long 
ago that set our mouths to watering for 
their honied fragrance, and always, if they 
are well preserved, are they filled with the 
sugar of kindness and of understanding. 
No matter how full the cup of sorrow that 
is put to our lips to drink, its bitterness is 
made sweet by the after-taste of sympathy 
that comes from the dear old people pre- 
served on our shelves of life. And so shall 
we keep them there as long as we can to 
make the world good and precious for us. 
Then, when we too shall have to take the 
inevitable climb up to the shelf of age, we 
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also shall become delightful preserves to 
sweeten, not sour, the lives of those that 
follow after us.” 

The most beautiful trait in Japanese life 
is reverence for the old in family or any 
place, and the grandest feature of Chinese 
religion is the annual prayers offered at the 
graves of fathers and mothers and remote 
ancestors. Carlyle long preached the gospel 
of reverence. No nation can be great with- 
out it, and it begins at home. 


ii 





“THE MAN FROM THE CROWD.” 


Men seem as alike as the leaves on the trees, 
As alike as the bees in a swarming of bees; 
And we oo at the millions that make up the 





Sta 
All Pn little and equally great, 
And the pride of our courage is cowed, 
Then Fate calls a man who is larger ‘than 
men, 
There’s a surge in the crowd, there’s a moment, 
and then, 
There arises a man that is larger than men, 
And the man comes up from the crowd. 


The chasers of trifles run hither and yon, 
And the little small days of small things still 


is on, 
And the world seems no better at sunset than 


awn, 
And the race still increases its plentiful spawn; 
And the voice of our wailing is loud. 
Then the great deed calls out for the great 
man to come, 
And the crowd unbelieving sits sullen and 


um 
But the great deed is done, for the great man 
has come, 
Aye, the man comes up from the crowd. 


There’s a dead hum of voices, all say the same 
thing, 
And our forefathers’ songs are the songs that 


we sing, 
And the deeds of our fathers and grandfathers 


one, 
Are done by the son of the son of the son, 
And our heads in contrition are bared. 
So a call for a man who shall make all things 
new, 
Goes down through the throng! See, he rises 
in view 
‘Make room for the man who shall make all 
things new, 
For the man who comes up from the crowd. 


And ——* is the man who comes up from the 
thro: 
‘Who oot the tr deed and who sings the 


And who aoe the old world as a world that 
is new 
And who is the man? Itis you! It is you! 
And our praise is exultant and proud. 
‘We are waiting for you there—for you are the 
man 
Come up from the jostle as soon as you can, 
Come up from the crowd there, for you are 
the man— 
The man who comes up from the crowd. 
Sam Waller Foss. 
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COMMON SENSE TEACHERS, 





EACHERS should have common sense 
as well as book learning. The “best” 
teacher we ever had in our old district 
school had a distinctly bad influence in the 
community. She was a good woman, but 
she did an incalculable amount of harm. 
She wasn’t to blame, perhaps, but we were 
to blame in encouraging her. We all 
thought she was a wonder—and she herself 
thought so. So great was the spell she 
wrought in our childish minds that even 
now it seems almost like sacrilege to criticize 
her. But the truth should be told, and if 
you have a teacher of the same type you 
should make it your personal and particu- 
lar business to bring her to terms. 

This teacher was an ambitious soul who 
believed in the “wider horizon.” Her 
favorite motto was this: “ Every man is the 
architect of his own fortunes,” which is 
true, but not in the sense she taught us. 
Born and raised in the country, she longed 
for the town with her whole soul. She 
despised the rural life. She thought all 
the wisdom of the world was printed in 
books, and that all the worth-while oppor- 
tunities of life were to be found in distant 
cities. She did not openly deride and mock 
our parents, of course, but we knew with- 
out being told what her feeling was. She 
was full of enthusiasm, and she found it 
easy to inspire us with her own top-lofty 


ambitions. Most of the girls in the neigh- 
borhood wanted to be Jenny Linds and 
Florence Nightingales. All the boys 


wanted to-be heroes—great soldiers, poets, 
judges, statesmen. None of us, of course, 
wanted to be great in his own neighbor- 
hood. Each thought he had to get away 
from home in order to have a chance in 
life. 

The teacher could not, in fact, see the 
neighborhood. The eyes of her mind were 
afflicted with that disease which oculists 
call hypermetropia. She could see only 
distant objects. 

The girls in the neighborhood, feeling 
the impulse toward the “wider horizon,” 
drifted away to the towns and cities. They 
escaped the “deadening monotony” of 
rural life by becoming waitresses in hotels 
and workers in factories. Some fared a 
little better, and some a great deal worse— 
but none of them became a Jenny Lind or 
a Florence Nightingale. 

The boys, too, were full of the grand 
unrest. They turned their backs scornfully 
on the old homesteads. Each was “the 
architect of his own fortune.” The teacher 
had taught him to believe that all the build- 
ing materials were to be found in the dis- 
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tant places. After they had failed as archi- 
tects, many of them came humbly but gladly 
back to the old district, and succeeded as 
farmers. 

Now as never before in the world, op- 
portunity is found on the farm, and every 
school teacher should know that. There 
are more statesmen of real worth and more 
genuine poets coming from the tall grass 
than from the tall buildings. The wider 
horizon is the privilege of youth, but it is 
visible to every one who lifts his head at 
home, while it is too often obscured by 
clouds of smoke to the sojourner in the 
cities. Do not let the teacher fill the minds 
of your children full of cheap romance 
while she ignores all the beauty and dignity 
that should make rural life so satisfying.— 
Farm Life. 


_— 
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SPECIAL TRAINING WORK. 





NEW ENGLAND TO HAVE BROADER TEACHING 
SYSTEM, 





Seem nation-wide tendency toward a 
popularization of ‘education, which in 
the Middle West and West has already 
found expression in the creation of great 
State universities, in which tuition is free, 
will take the form in Massachusetts for 
the present at least of a State system of 
extension teaching. In all the important 
cities of that Commonwealth extension cen- 
tres are being established, centres in which 
the boys and girls, whether of high school 
age or over, will have an opportunity to 
secure special training, something akin to 
that offered their more fortunate brothers 
and sisters in the various colleges. 

In view of the fact, says a correspon- 
dent of the Philadelphia Ledger, that the 
operation of this new system is to be left 
in the hands of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, which has always been friendly to the 
so-called vocational training, it seems rea- 
_ sonable to assume that the education offered 
will be along lines that will help the stu- 
dents to earn a better living. It has been 
suggested, for instance, that the extension 
work in Lowell and New Bedford, two 
great mill towns, will have to do with the 
textile industry. In Lynn, Haverhill and 
Brockton, it will deal with the shoe indus- 
try. In Worcester, the city of a thousand 
industries, it will be along general indus- 
trial lines. 

While Massachusetts has always been 
partial to the ideas expressed by Senator 
Lodge at the Radcliffe commencement, 
when a respectful attention to the classics 
and the so-called useless things in educa- 
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tion was urged, it realizes that a contin- 
uance of its manufacturing supremacy and 
the contentment of its working population 
depend to a large extent on how it can help 
the boys and girls of the coming genera- 
tion to find a happier lot than fell to their 
fathers and mothers. 

It is easy enough to recommend a study 
of Greek language and literature, the fine 
arts and the sciences, but the average boy 
is most interested in that thing which seems 
likely to add a dollar or two to his weekly 
pay envelope. 

Massachusetts gave official recognition 
to the vocational idea some three years ago 
when Professor David Snedden, of Cali- 
fornia, one of its leading exponents, was 
invited there to become State Commis- 
sioner of Education, to replace a man who 
belonged to the classical school. 

New England generally, since then, has 
felt the new influence, but in Massachu- 
setts it has reached its highest development 
and will be carried still further under 
authority of an act passed by the last Leg- 
islature, creating a Department of Univer- 
sity Extension under the direction and con- 
trol of the State Board of Education. The 
law is liberal, the only restrictions being 
that agriculture be not included, notable 
work in this branch being conducted at 
present at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. Heretofore university extension 
has meant cultural courses, lectures on the 
classics and fine arts. 

Massachusetts business interests today, 
through the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
are advocating straight vocational train- 
ing, to connect the educational equipment 
of the State with the everyday life of the 
people. It is pointed out that the industries 
which make and market a large share of 
New England’s $2,670,000,000 annual pro- 
duction, upon which the bulk of the popu- 
lation is dependent for a living, are entitled 
to a university extension work that shall 
have a definite relation to her mills and 
factories, and “by practical courses corre- 
late the worker’s education with his work.” 

New industries can thus be attracted to 
the State and those moving away can be 
persuaded to remain. This, in effect, would 
be to make technological sciences as free 
in New England as are the discoveries of 
medical science. 

Against this tendency to commercialize 
education, two New England Senators have 
lately raised their voices. Senator Lodge’s 
notable address at Radcliffe was a plea 
for the classics. Senator Hollis, of New 
Hampshire, does not believe in trade 
schools, which reflect the German influ- 
ence in modern American educational ten- 
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dencies, as against the Latin, Greek and 
English influence so long prevailing. The 
Senator is inclined to see in the trade school 
an institution calculated to perpetuate 
‘caste, to keep the worker docile, to de- 
prive him of ambition, to counteract the 
growth of democracy. 


_— 
~<o— 


AT YPRES. 








““\TOW the scalpel, nurse.” As the Ger- 

man army surgeon reached across the 
quiet body of the Frenchman, he saw the 
girl’s hand tremble. “Don’t give up,” he 
said gently; “ you sh>ll have a rest after this 
operation. The work you have done would 
exhaust anyone.” 


“T don’t mind the work; it’s the mental |. 


torture.” 

“T know; we all have hard things to bear. 
Have you bad news of your own?” 

“Oh, yes! Inside I am—burning!” She 
caught at the edge of the table, breathing 
loudly. “ My lover is at Ypres!” 

The surgeon touched her arm. “My son 
is at Ypres,” he said. The nurse stared at 
his calm, self-controlled face; it gave her 
fresh courage. She handed the scalpel to 
him quite steadily, and the operation pro- 
ceeded. 

Presently four orderlies entered, bring- 
ing on stretchers two wounded Germans 
whom they placed in a corner. Neither the 
man nor the girl, bending over the table, 
raised their eyes until their work was fin- 
ished. Then they turned to the unconscious 
men where they lay on the floor. As the 
nurse was behind the surgeon, he did not see 
how white her face became while he made 

his hasty examination. 

’ Suddenly standing upright, he turned to 
her. “ Nurse, I said you might rest, but I 
am going to ask a special favor. One of 
these boys is my son. They both need an 
operation so badly that there is time to save 
only one. Will you help me operate on my 
boy ? ” 

She stood twisting a corner of her apron 
so tightly that it did not unroll when she 
let it fall. 

“You think me a monster,” he said, “ but 
—he’s my only child!” 

The passion of his last words brought a 
faint, “I know,” from her lips. 

The surgeon leaned toward her. “I'd do 
as much for you if he were your lover.” 

She shrank from him; her breast heaved; 
her eyes shifted wildly. “Your son!” she 
cried, and stooping quickly, began to un- 
button the boy’s clothing. The surgeon bent 
over to help her, and together they lifted the 
boy to the table. He was slight and fair; 
the surgeon was heavy and dark. It did not 
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occur to him to wonder how the girl knew 
which was his son. 

The operation progressed rapidly. The 
nurse never had been cooler, never more 
professional. The surgeon told her so when 
he had finished. 

Then he turned to reexamine the other 
German. ‘Too bad!” he murmured re- 
gretfully. “This poor fellow is dead! 
Now, nurse,” changing his tone, “ we must 
both get some sleep, sound sleep, and,” he 
added kindly, ‘don’t worry about your 
lover.” 

“Very well, sir,” she replied. “I shall 
sleep.” 

She watched him walk across the floor. 
At the door he turned. “ Mind,” he said, 
shaking a finger at her, “mind that you 
sleep soundly.” 

" Yes aig?” 

When he was gone, she seemed suddenly 
to lose her strength. She stumbled across 
the room as if walking in a nightmare. At 
last she reached the dead body of the Ger- 
man and knelt beside it. “My dear,” she 
whispered, “my dear—my dear.” She put 
her head on his breast. “ My dear,” she 
repeated, “my dear—my dear.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 


HINTS TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. , 








HE News Bulletin of the State Board 

of Education says: Vacation is the 
time for school officials to go over school 
properties and see where repairs are needed 
and improvements’ may be made. Every 
school building should be as attractive and 
homelike as it is possible to make it, both 
within and without. A clean and cheerful 
environment develops good taste and orderly 
behavior in children. The rooms should 
be as clean as a good housewife keeps her 
home; they should be scrubbed as often as 
necessary. No prescribed rule can be laid 
down as to how often this should be done, 
as it depends upon the location of the build- 
ing, the number of children in it and the 
time of the year. The floors should be oiled 
occasionally and ought always to be swept 
with a damp brush. Dusting should be done 
with an oily cloth. All cracks should be 
repaired, broken window-panes replaced and 
door hinges and latches renewed. Cracks 
in the floors and around windows and doors 
are a danger to the health of the children 
and cause large fuel bills. Ventilation is 
necessary, but it should be provided by 
heating and ventilating stoves or by special 
window devices. Chimneys and _ stoves 
should be cleaned and put in perfect order. 
Defective and soot-filled chimneys are the 
cause of many buildings being destroyed 
by fire. Remove all torn pictures, dilapi- 
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dated furniture and dust-catching appurten- 
ances, and provide a covered water recep- 
tacle to replace the open water pail if one 
has been in use. Have a few effective pic- 
tures on the walls, and put all desks and 
seats in good condition. If the teacher’s 
desk is on a platform, take out the platform. 
It makes cleaning difficult and is an obtacle 
to both teacher and pupils. See that there 
are no torn window shades and that the 
rollers are in good working order. Clean 
and white-wash the basement, if there is 
one, and dispose of the paper and refuse that 
may have accumulated there. 

For interior woodwork, natural finished 
woods are preferable. If paint is used, 
neutral gray or light buff is the best color 
for the walls, and ivory white for the 
ceiling. These combinations not only min- 


imize the strain on the children’s eyes, but: 


give the room a warm and cheerful appear- 
ance. All light should come from the left. 
Windows should be higher than the eyes 
of the seated pupils and should be on the 
east side, west light is second choice, north 
next, and south only where absolutely 
necessary. 

A vestibule and at least one cloak room 
are essential for every school building; sep- 
arate cloak rooms for girls and boys are 
preferable. A fuel room in the building is 
desirable and is much more economical and 
convenient than having an out-building for 
the coal or wood. A library or work-room 
adds to the usefulness of the school. Such 
a room fitted up with books, a table and 
movable chairs gives a place for study, 
meetings and special work that no class- 
room can afford. 

Of no less importance are the surround- 
ings of the building. Trees and shrubs are 
easily obtained and require but little care; 
they transform any bleak and bare school 
property into an inviting and attractive site. 
With a little thought and effort on the part 
of patrons and directors, flower beds could 
adorn the grounds and flower boxes could 
be placed on the windows of the building. 
A well-kept school yard is an indication of 
an active and interested community. 

Under no conditions should the toilets be 
overlooked or neglected. They should re- 
ceive special attention. If out-door sani- 
taries are necessary, they should be well 
built, the entrances protected by lattice 
screen or fences and covered with vines. 
Directors are required by law to-keep the 
toilets in a sanitary condition. That means 
that the vaults should frequently be cleaned, 
and the excreta always covered with earth, 
lime, saw-dust or ashes. No part of the 
school environment is more important or 
has such a vital influence upon the develop- 
ment of the children as has the sanitary 
equipment. 
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THE DIVINE GOAD. 


D OCTOR Brown smiled gently as he 
heard the boy talk. “Did you ever 
hear,” he asked, “of the woman who meant 
to take a dose of quinine, but swallowed a 
large dose of morphine instead? Her ap- 
pearance soon became so alarming that a 
physician was called. He tried to rouse 
her from the lethargy in which she lay. 

“Tf only I could go to sleep, I’d be all 
right,’ she drowsily insisted. 

“*Unless she is roused, she will die,’ the 
physician answered—which is an allegory. 
How often in life we face the same danger! 
We cry, ‘I want life to be easier!’ ‘If 
only I didn’t have this unending financial 
strain!’ ‘If only I were not compelled to 
work so doggedly!’ ‘If only I were re- 
lieved of this anxiety and that burden!’ 
which is our way of saying, ‘If only I could 
sleep, I’d be all right!’ 

“But the Great Physician sees our need 
more clearly. . Sometimes the doing of the 
thing so hard to do is exactly the thing 
upon which the life of our souls depends. 
The nerve-racking strain is given us. The 
heavy burden is laid upon our shoulders. 
The difficult task confronts us. The Phy- 
sician plies us with the goad of necessity. 
We face the hard task only because we 
must. We plod on our hard way, and slowly 
instead of lethargy and torpor, energy is 
ours. Slowly our eyes open to a new under- 
standing of the meaning of life. Our souls 
are wakened and we really live. The Great 
Physician has saved us.”—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 
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HEALTH AND SANITATION. 





S COURGED by pestilential tropical dis- 

eases, the Isthmus of Panama has since 
its first exploration been considered one of 
the deadliest localities on the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and the report about the construc- 
tion of the Panama Railroad in the year 
1855, which stated “A life for each tie in 
the forty-eight miles,” has generally been 
accepted the world over as authentic and 
based on fact. 

The French canal builders apparently 
started to work on the isthmus under the 
belief that little could be done to prevent 
the payment of a fearful toll of human life 
during the construction of the Canal. This 
is evidenced by the fact that of the entire 
amount of money expended under the 
French régime, only one-half of 1 per cent. 
was expended in the interests of health and 
sanitation. 

When the United States Government 
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undertook to build the Panama Canal, it 
was quickly recognized that the twenty- 
mile strip through the Isthmus called the 
Canal Zone, must be made habitable for 
white men from the North if the Canal 
were to become an accomplished fact. 

Fresh from his successful work of eradi- 
cating disease and stamping out fever in 
Cuba through the use of preventive meas- 
ures and scientific sanitation, Col. William 
C. Gorgas, of the United States Army, was 
brought to the Isthmus and made Chief 
Sanitary Officer. His acknowledged suc- 
cess in making it possible for Americans to 
live and work on the Isthmus in health and 
comfort, records as great an accomplish- 
ment in the field of sanitation as is the 
actual construction of the Canal in the field 
of engineering; not only this, but the work 
of Colonel Gorgas and his staff has given 
to all people of the Tropics an object lesson 
in healthful living that should be a benefit 
for ages to come. 

The most important fight as well as the 
most successful was directed at mosquitoes, 
and particularly against the two varieties 
scientifically known as “Stegomyia” and 
“Anopheles.” The destruction of the 
former to eradicate yellow fever, and a 
case has not been known in the Canal Zone, 
including the cities of Panama and Colon, 
since 1905. The partial extermination of 
the Anopheles greatly lessened the ravages 
of malaria, which in the early days of 
Canal construction made it necessary to 
furnish medical treatment to from fifty to 
eighty workmen out of every hundred em- 
ployed. To-day less than 20 per cent. are 
treated for malaria. 

Draining the ponds and swamps and keep- 
ing ditches clear or freely flowing was a 
great task, especially in a country where 
the rank tropical growth after being de- 
stroyed would seem to litera‘ly appear again 
the next day. The most successful method 
employed to keep the ditches open was that 
of spraying and burning the sides with oil, 
and where draining was not practical, the 
surface was covered with a thin scum of 
oil, as the mosquito larvae after being 
hatched from the eggs have to come to the 
surface of the water to breathe about every 
two minutes during their period of develop- 
ment, which is twelve days, and it is then 
that the oil gets in its deadly work. 

Statistics show just what the Depart- 
ment of Sanitation has done for the great 
mass of men on the Isthmus. The year 
1906 appears to have been the worst from 
a mortality point of view, the death rate 
being about 42 per thousand. This was re- 
duced to about 11 per thousand in the years 
1909, I910 and 1911 with a population 
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ranging from 47,000 to 50,000. The death 
rate for New York City in 1909 was 16 per 
thousand. 

Maintaining an organization of about 
two thousand men, Colonel Gorgas spends 
about 5 per cent. of the total cost of the 
Canal in his department, and it is univer- 
sally conceded that there is no better or 
more profitable investment made on the 
Isthmus. 


os 
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THE STRANGLING OF EDUCATION 
BY SCHOLARSHIP. 








BY A. E, WINSHIP, 





TANDARDS are essential as laws, and 
as vital as books of pedigree. The 
significant feature of standardization is 
knowing what is significant in standardiza- 
tion. There is no education that is not 
standardized ; but over-standardization leads 
to collapse as surely as does over-training 
for a college crew; and false standardiza- 
tion leads to disgrace and crime as definitely 
and in much the same way as buncoing 
weak, rich women into paying tens of 
thousands of dollars for de luxe books 
merely worth dollars on the promise that 
they can resell them at a fabulous advance. 
The danger, and it is a great danger, is 
that men who are standardizing, with mil- 
lions behind them, are trying to strangle 
education with scholarship. These men 
have never seen that scholarship is no more 
education than a manikin is a man. 

Education is a thing of life and scholar- 
ship is lifeless. Scholarship deals only with 
what has been; education deals wholly with 
what is and is to be. Scholarship faces 
our grandfathers; education faces our 
grandchildren. These modern standard- 
izers are afraid of education because it is 
alive. It may be uncomfortable. They do 
not like life because there are all sorts of 
dangers in anything alive. For instance, 
a manikin never has blood poison, fever, 
pneumonia or any other ailment. It can 
be kept in a closet without danger of petri- 
faction. It is a beautiful thing to look at, 
illustrates delightfully, lasts forever. 

Scholarship is standardized to death be- 
cause it deals with the dead. Standardizers 
have opposed every new idea, and they 
always will. Standardizers tried to pre- 
vent any one’s believing that the earth 
rotates on its axis. 

They crucified Jesus, imprisoned Paul, 
and they drove Sammelweis to insanity in 
Venice less than sixty years ago because 
he reduced the death rate in childbirth 
from twelve in one hundred to three in one 
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hundred by insisting that the physician 
should wash his hands before he attended 
the patient. Standardized physicians in- 
sisted that this was a reflection upon the 
standardization. They positively refused 
to do so simple a thing as that because it 
was new, Sammelweis and his school re- 
duced the death rate so low that they per- 
secuted him to insanity. There was noth- 
ing in their scholarship that suggested clean 
hands. e 

They fought Pasteur like fiends incar- 
nate because he was conquering hydropho- 
bia, and they fiercely assailed Lister be- 
cause his theory of treatment was not of 
their standards. 

But all the standardizers of the past were 
harmless as compared with those of today, 
because they merely had the gravitation of 
human nature and inherited prejudices to 
overcome, while today limitless millions are 
put in the hands of men for use in stran- 
gling every new idea that breathes in an 
educational institution. 

A professor who prefers education to 
scholarship realizes that the almshouse 
threatens him while a luxurious old age 
might await him. An institution that pre- 
fers live education to dead scholarship sees 
its doom. 

The standardization of today is a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing. It is using every art 
and device of bribery to deceive the public. 
Under the pretence that they are protecting 
the public from youthful inconstancy the 
advocates of standardization are infusing 
germs of senility. 

To standardize in the right direction, 
standardize nothing backward, but stand- 
ardize everything forward and upward.— 
Boston Globe. 
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IF I WERE A SCHOOL OFFICIAL. 





Supt. W. P. Hagman, in his School An- 
nual for Ashland county, Wisconsin, makes 
these items for the consideration of thought- 
ful school officers: 

If I were a school official—and could: 

I should make school houses compare 
favorably with the best homes in the com- 
munity, both inside and out. 

I would have large playgrounds with 
plenty of shade. 

I would see that the sanitary conditions 
—drainage, water supply, outbuildings, 
light, heat, ventilation, black-boards and 
desks were in the best of condition. 

I would see that a good well-paid janitor 
looked after the welfare of the building. 

I would not employ a teacher the second 
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term who did not, in the meantime, strive 
to improve her qualifications. 

I would not employ any teacher who did 
not at least have the beginning of a pro- 
fessional library and who did not add two 
or three good books each year. 

I would not employ any teacher who 
failed to attend the institutes and associa- 
tions when it was possible to do so. Fos- 
sils may be of interest to geologists, but 
the pedagogical fossil creates little interest 
in the school room. 

I would employ no teacher who did not 
take and read at least two good educational 
journals. 


— 
—< 





GETTING THE IMMIGRANT CHILD 
TO SCHOOL. 





VERY immigrant child arriving at a 
United States port of entry will hence- 
forth be reported immediately to the school 
authorities in the locality to which he is 
destined, so that he may be placed in school 
without loss of time and without danger of 
being shunted off into unlawful employment. 
This is made possible by cooperation be- 
tween two Federal bureaus—the Bureau of 
Immigration of the Department of Labor 
and the Bureau of Education in the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

According to the plan agreed upon by 
Commissioners Caminetti and Claxton of 
the two bureaus concerned, the port officials 
will have the names of immigrant children 
between the ages of 5 and 16 copied from 
the manifest sheets submitted by steamship 
captains and forwarded, daily or weekly, to 
the county or city superintendent of schools. 

Bureau of Education officials point out 
that the success of the plan will depend 
almost entirely upon the school authorities. 
If the attendance officer follows up at once 
the families where the newly arrived immi- 
grants have been received, it will be pos- 
sible to enroll every child in school. Other- 
wise, the child is apt to accept employment 
and may soon pass beyond the influence 
of American education. 

It is pointed out that about 160,000 child- 
ren between the ages of 5 and 16 enter the 
United States annually; 85 per cent. of 
these come from non-English speaking coun- 
tries, particularly from southern Italy, Po- 
land, Russia, Lithuania, and other eastern 
and southern European and Asiatic coun- 
tries. Unless these children come into con- 
tact with American life through the public 
school, they are likely to grow up ignorant 
of American institutions and thoroughly un- 
fit for citizenship. 

The plan of sending the names of these 
immigrant children immediately to county 
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and city superintendents is a first step in 
the upbuilding of a domestic immigration 
policy by the United States Government. 
“Tt marks the beginning of the end of the 
doctrine of laissez faire with reference to 
the Americanization of the immigrant,” de- 
clares Dr. Wheaton, of the U. S. Bureau 
of Education. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, has communicated with city and 
county superintendents throughout the 
United States, urging them to use every 
effort to seek out the children reported to 
them by the immigration authorities and 
see that they are enrolled in school. 


_— 
em 





DR GRENFELL IN LABRADOR. 





REV. GUY B, KING. 





H OW many boys and girls have ever seen 

large cakes of ice floating in a river? 
Can you imagine one large enough to carry 
aman? And do you think you would like 
to take a ride on one of them? Now, I am 
going to tell you of a man and his dogs that 
spent a whole day and night on a cake of 
ice. 

It began on Easter Sunday a few years 
ago. As Dr. Grenfell, who lives among 
the deep sea fishermen of Labrador, was re- 
turning from church a boy ran up to him 
and said, “A sled has just come in from 
a place sixty miles away. The men want 
you to go at once to see a young man who 
is very sick.” Now, Dr. Grenfell lives in 
Labrador just to be helpful to the poor 
people there, so he did not stop to consider, 
but got ready at once to set out. He put 
plenty of warm blankets in his sled, a change 
of clothing in case he should get wet, enough 
food to last him, and then hitched up his 
best and strongest dogs. In a short time 
he had started on his journey. 

The first part of his trip was made with- 
out mishap and in-record time, for the dogs 
were strong and fresh. By evening he had 
covered half the distance. Arriving at a 
small village, he stopped and spent the night 
there. The next morning he set out early. 
Hoping to save time, he took a short cut 
across an arm of the sea that was frozen 
over. But the weather was becoming 
warmer and the ice was melting. Just that 
morning a warm wind had sprung up which 
melted the ice still faster. Before he had 
gone far he found that the ice was actually 
breaking up. Large cracks began to appear 
on all sides. When he reached the middle 
of the inlet he saw his danger, but there was 
nothing to do except go on, for to retreat 
was as dangerous as to try to reach the 
other side. 
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All went well until he was within a quar- 
ter of a mile of land, when he suddenly 
found he was traveling on loose ice and 
that the opening between cakes was becom- 
ing wider and wider. At last one cake on 
which the doctor and the dogs were stand- 
ing broke loose, and a great gulf separated 
it from all the others. Besides, it was rap- 
idly drifting toward the open sea. An effort 
had to be made at once to reach land or it 
would soon be too late. So he drove his 
dogs off the ice, but they became entangled 
in the harness and soon began to sink. To 
save them the doctor had to cut the traces, 
and the sled then sank. After the dogs were 
loose they worked their way back to the cake 
of ice they had been forced to leave and 
scrambled on to it. 

The doctor then realized that it was im- 
possible to reach land without help and that 
his only chance of being saved was being 
seen by someone on shore. But other dan- 
gers faced him. The cake of ice on which 
they were was not strong enough to hold 
them for long and was rapidly breaking up. 
To reach a larger and stronger one was the 
problem. He fastened a rope around the — 
body of the leader of the team and threw 
him into the water, urging him to swim to 
another cake of ice, but he returned. Then 
he remembered his small friend that he al- 
ways took along as a companion. This dog 
had been taught to bring back anything that 
was thrown out. So the doctor pitched a 
piece of ice on another cake that looked 
large and strong. At once the retriever 
swam after it. When he reached it he was 
told to remain there. The other dogs, seeing 
their companion on the cake of ice, seemed 
to understand what the doctor wanted them 
to do, and finally all the dogs as well as their 
master reached the larger and stronger cake 
of ice, where they were safe for a while. 

All of these changes took many hours, 
and by the time they had reached.their last 
place evening had come. As there was little 
hope of rescue before morning the doctor 
prepared to spend the night.. His sled was 
lost, and with it his blankets and food. 
The matches that he carried in his pocket 
were wet, and even though they had not 
been it would have been impossible to build 
a fire, for he had no wood and a fire would 
melt the ice and cause it to break. Finally, 
he saw that the only way to keep from 
freezing was by taking the lives of two of 
his faithful dogs and using their skins for 
a blanket. The job of killing and skinning 
the dogs lasted several hours, and by the 
time he had finished darkness was upon him. 
Then wrapping himself in the dog’s skins 
and piling the dead bodies up so as to keep 
off the wind, he lay down. The live dogs 
cuddled close beside him. Thus he - in 
the night. 
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When morning came his first thought was 
that he must have a flag in order to attract 
attention on land. He wore a red flannel 
shirt that he might use as a flag, but he had 
no pole to which he might attach it so as to 
raise it above his head. Then another idea 
came. He saw that the legs of the dead 
dogs were frozen stiff. By cutting them off 
and tying them together he made a pole 
that answered the purpose very well. To 
this pole he attached his red shirt. This 
peculiar flag and unique pole he waved con- 
stantly toward land, and hoped and prayed 
that it might be seen by someone who would 
come to his rescue. 

By this time the doctor was almost tired 
out. He had had nothing to eat since the 
morning before, and the work of waving 
the flag was fast taking his strength. At 
last he thought he saw a black object com- 
ing toward him, but it was soon lost to sight. 
A little later it appeared again. Then he 
saw it was a boat filled with men. When 
they drew near he recognized them as 
friends, who, having seen his signal, had 
come to his rescue. They put the doctor 
and his dogs into the boat and, rejoicing 
that they had saved the life of their friend 
and helper, they soon rowed to land. 

That was the trip that Dr. Grenfell and 
his faithful dogs, “Brin” and “ Spy,” 
“Moody” and “Watch,” “Sue” and 
“ Jerry ” and “ Jack,” had on a cake of ice 
a few years ago. And it all happened be- 
cause this man is ready to run any risk and 
even to give his life for the poor fishermen 
of Labrador. 

The doctor got his desire to help others 
from One who lived many years ago and 
gave his life on the cross in order to be help- 
ful to you and to me. I wonder if you 
know who that is?—Christian Work. 


NEGLECT OF THE BIBLE. 





8 dyoroy are many evidences, says Ameri- 

can Education, that there is a growing 
sense of alarm among thinking people at the 
neglect of the Bible. While figures indicate 
that more Bibles are being printed than ever 
before, it is the common impression that 
each generation of children know less about 
the Book than the one that preceded it. 
Many reasons for this might be suggested 
and it is quite likely that putting the Bible 
under the ban in the public schools is not 
the chief one. However, the study of the 
Bible is not helped by excluding it from the 
schools, Dean James S. Stevens, of the 
University of Maine, has a very pertinent 
article on the subject in the April number 
of American Education. He states very 
clearly some of the reasons for the decline 


. 
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in Bible study, and tells why he believes a 
knowledge of the Bible should be insisted 
upon in a liberal education. Public senti- 
ment has changed remarkably in its attitude 
towards the Bible. It is not as dangerous 
as formerly to suppose the Bible in the 
schools as a topic for discussion. Not so 
many years ago, the Hudson River School- 
masters’ Club appointed a committee to 
gather facts on the subject and report. The 
report was very mild in its suggestions as 
appears from the following extract: “ Your 
committee thinks it unwise to urge the read- 
ing of the Bible in the public schools of any 
community where objections are raised to 
such reading but believes that training in 
manners and morals should be developed in 
public schools as far as such training can 
be differentiated from religious instruction 
and that the churches, on week days as well 
as on Sundays, in places provided by them, 
should have an opportunity to give relig- 
ious instruction to the children whose par- 
ents desire it.” Yet this very conservative 
report was hastily laid upon the table with- 
out discussion and the secretary was almost 
violent in his efforts to suppress its publica- 
tion in the papers, lest the religious peace of 
the community be disturbed. 


IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE. 








DR. A. E, WINSHIP. 





N O president of a State Teachers Col- 
L lege or State Normal School has 
greater cause for rejoicing over adminis- 
trative and professional achievement than 
has Dr. Homer H. Seerley of Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. In the first place he has the best 
State Normal School plant in the country 
though there are others that come close to 
it in equipment. Rhode Island has the best 
single building. Greeley, Colorado, is so 
near Cedar Falls that discrimination is un- 
important, and Los Angeles is so unique 
in its architecture that comparison is im- 
possible. Milwaukee has in hand a great 
campaign of building. And there are other 
notable plants, each with some characteris- 
tic that gives it distinction; but all in all, 
Cedar Falls undoubtedly is somewhat better 
equipped than is any other state teacher- 
training plant. The new training school 
building had long been needed and its com- 
prehensiveness of scheme and _ perfection 
of detail justify the waiting. The library 
building is unsurpassed by any state teach- 
ing institution. 

But the buildings and equipment are not 
the chief attraction at Cedar Falls. Presi- 
dent Seerley has been on the job without 
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cessation for so long that he has kept the 
college facing forward. For instance, he 
has the most complete, significant, and val- 
uable plan for practice teaching in rural 
schools in the country, better in some re- 
spects than that at Lewiston, Idaho, and 
more extended than that at North Adams, 
Massachusetts, though, being new, it has 
no such results to show as has Principal F. 
F. Murdock of North Adams. 

There are fifteen rural schools in the 
plan. No one of these is more than six 
miles away from the college. Each dis- 
trict remains entirely independent of the 
Teachers College. No pressure is brought 
to bear to lead the districts to do anything 
new or better. It is left to the teacher and 
progressive persons in the community to 
bring the voters up to the mark by way of 
appropriations, 

This plan of community education 
through self-activity is a special ambition 
and purpose of Dr. Seerley. To see this 
principle working out in fifteen country 
communities is exceedingly interesting and 
eminently enlightening. 

The Teachers College does much for the 
school when once the district votes to unite 
with the college. The Manual Training 
department takes charge of the supervision 
of this work in these schools. Each of the 
fifteen rural schools has a bench with tools. 
Sometimes it is in a basement room. Some- 
times one of the entries closes the outside 
door and the bench and tools are in there, 
and sometimes they are in the school room 
itself. From the State Teachers College 
someone goes to each of these schools often 
enough to direct all the work, giving a 
lesson each time on some one essential 
phase of the work and directing how to 
make some one thing. The boys learn how 
to use the tools and use them in the making 
of something useful about the schoolhouse 
or grounds or about the home and farm. 
An automobile is available so that the 
special teacher can visit several schools at 
a time. 

From the college also goes someone to 
teach sewing and cooking. Each school is 
visited as often as is necessary and lessons 
are given in both sewing and cooking. 
When there is no stove available for cook- 


ing the teacher has a small alcohol portable. 


stove with her. She places upon the board 
all the facts to be learned, all recipes for 
the next lesson, and the girls master the 
details as to what to do, practice the doing 
at home, and the next time the teacher 
comes the girls prepare the dish in suffi- 
cient quantity for the entire school. 

The day I went the rounds of eight 
schools I had luncheon with the twenty-two 
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pupils, and it was a delicious luncheon. 
The main dish was the lesson for that day. 
The recipe had been on the basis of four 
people. They had planned to prepare for 
twenty-two, but they did make it for 
twenty-six, figuring out the exact quanti- 
ties. There was much mathematics. It 
was the real thing, fractions and all. Boys 
as well as girls did the work in mathe- 
matics. The quantities were six-and-a-half 
more than the recipe. Some were in tea- 
spoonfuls, some in tablespoonfuls, some in 
cupfuls. They translated spoonfuls into 
cupfuls, into pints. They made no mis- 
takes because the luncheon might be spoiled 
for all if the arithmetic went wrong. In 
the main dish served us they used potatoes 
boiled, peeled, cut into half inch cubes, 
milk, butter, eggs, flour, water, salt, pep- 
per. It was a success from high culinary 
standards. Once a week the cooking girls 
give a hot luncheon to the entire school, ° 
always from the last lesson. 

A Nature Study specialist from the 
Teachers College also goes the rounds, as 
does a supervisor of music. Each uses an 
automobile, and the route is arranged for 
economy of time. Sessions are always 
readily lengthened for the accommodation 
of a specialist. 

All this would be impossible even then 
but for the fact that in each school is a 
student teacher who goes there and lives 
for a month or more. They have had all 
this work in the Teachers College, and 
they aid the boys and girls in their special 
work, or do other class work while the 
regular teachers help in this special work. 
In one school they were preparing for a 
declamation contest in which all the fifteen 
schools were to compete and we were judge 
as to which of the boys and girls who de- 
claimed for us should represent that school. 

There are no dull hours in those schools. 
All class work partakes of the life of the 
special work. The regular teachers are 
learning more than anyone else. There is 
no nagging, no waste of time on petty 
affairs. The county superintendent is in- 
tensely appreciative and interested as is the 
county life director. There is nothing per- 
functory in all this. There is life, spirit, 
zeal, devotion, skill and common sense in 
it all. 

If in any other county there are fifteen 
rural schools in a group doing as much, as 
varied, as promotive work, and also doing it 
as well every week of the school year as 
in these fifteen schools we would like to 
report it. Incidentally it should be said 
that this line of activity is being promoted 
in a general way in other counties. The 
last Legislature heartily appropriated $20,- 
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ooo for President Seerley’s extension work 
among the schools of the State. We have 
confined our report to these fifteen one- 
room practice schools but there are other 
lines of equally important professional ex- 
tension work notably through courses of 
education lectures for teachers in various 
counties.—Journal of Education. 





AWFUL COST OF THE WAR. 





E who are immersed in the problems 
presented by the great conflict can- 
not comprehend the waste of lives and sub- 
stance it is involving. Future generations 
will count with amazement the toll of men as 
they strive to pay the bills. Yet here are 
figures that will stagger even a generation 
which has little room left for thrilling. 
They are estimates based on the best in- 
formation obtainable by American military 
and other authorities who are constantly in 
receipt of confidential reports on war condi- 
tions: 

Three million five hundred thousand men 
killed; 8,500,000 wounded, about a third 
seriously, of whom a large proportion have 
died. Twenty-two million men in _ the 
armies, 12,000,000 on the side of the allies. 
Twenty-five billion dollars spent for military 
purposes. Uncounted millions in destruc- 
tion of property and loss through trade dis- 
organization. Secrecy on the part of all the 
Governments makes it impossible to give 
exact figures on any of these points, but 
competent American military authorities 
will say they are drawn rather on the side 
of conservatism. 


WHAT THE RED CROSS SAYS. 
Only seven months of war have been cov- 


ered so far by figures reported in the name | 
These were first pub- | 
lished by the German Consul in Denver. | 


of the Red Cross. 


They give losses up to March 1 thus: 


DE ire hh aiakeic Ceebae naes sce s 2,146,000 
Seriously wounded ............-00. 1,150,000 | 
Slightly wounded ............see00. 3,781,000 
POETS TON ook 85.48 ewe denesiove 1,764,000 
Total castalti€s. .......cevsccecece 8,841,000 


Carried out to the twelve months these 
figures will show: 


NE oh oe ciiicas a egb.ceetinede'e 3,678,000 
Seriously MgUred co... ese cee ceese 1,971,000 
Sleenty WFUTEE ss cece cs sc bee 481,000 
PAINTS POON: So Sie'siivaconcs hawewe's 3,024,000 

PEE cule S gat Molt chee be Sioned cals 15,154,000 


Detailed figures of the Red Cross report 
are: 
Germany—Dead, 


482,000; _—_ seriously 
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wounded, 97,000; slightly wounded, 760,000; 
loss in prisoners, 233,000; total, 1,572,000. 

Austria—Dead, 341,000; seriously injured, 
83,000 ; slightly wounded, 618,000; prisoners, 
183,000; total, 1,225,000. 

France—Dead, 464,000; seriously wound- 
ed, 439,000; slightly wounded, 718,000; pris- 
oners, 495,000; total, 2,116,000. 

Russia—Dead, 733,000; seriously wounded 
482,000; slightly wounded, 1,500,000; pris- 
oners, 770,000; total, 3,485,000. 

Great Britain—Dead, 116,000; seriously 
wounded, 49,000; slightly wounded, 185,000. 
prisoners, 83,000; total, 433,000. 

The average number of casualties thus 
shown is 41,300 daily, of which the allies 
had 28,000 and the Germanic empires 
13,300. 

Figures received in Washington divide 
the armies in active service in the field, as 
reserves, in garrisons on home guard or on 
supply duty, as follows: Germany, 5,400,000; 
Austria-Hungary, 2,600,000; Turkey, 1,000,- 
000; total, 10,000,000. France, 4,500,000; 
Russia, 3,500,000; Italy, 2,000,000; Great 
Britain, 1,500,000; Serbia, 400,000; Belgium 
100,000; total, 12,000,000. 

As to the cost of the war, the Govern- 
ments have been candid only so far as nec- © 
essary to float great public loans. As to 
what has been done in the way of private 
arrangements for credits and issues of cur- 
rency and short-time notes little has been 
told. Figures obtained from Wall Street 
financiers in position to know, coupled with 
those obtained from good sources of infor- 
mation in Washington, however, would ap- 
pear to justify the estimate of $25,000,000,- 
000. 
In the matter of public loans these stag- 
gering figures for the year up to July 5 
are shown: 


PERE STUIAIN ioc sie 050.5000 02,08 $7,525,000,000 
France .......secesseeeeescoees 2,947,400,000 
RUSSIA oo 5c c ec ee cccnsesensies _1,565,000,000 

i Re nereerer ers $12,037,400,000 
| (CRIMAY. atte ccs chs veeweher ees '3,491,000,000 
Ausicia Hungary . 23... 5.6sicess __ 1,210,000,000 
MME Sos sence sicbeeedeces es _$4,701,000,000 
ranil totals ess ai sce $16,738,400,000 


In this calculation nothing is included of 
debts contracted by Japan, Turkey, Italy, 
Serbia, Belgium, Montenegro and the Brit- 
ish colonies. These could easily bring the 
total to $20,000,000,000. Home credits and 
the extraordinary taxes that have been im- 
pressed in all the nations could account for 
$7,000,000,000. It might be argued that part 
of the loans floated have not been spent, but 
it is the understanding that these have been 
put out mainly to meet short term obliga- 
tions about to become due.—Phila. Press. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS.* 





THEIR ADAPTATION TO THE NEEDS OF SMALL 
CITIES, 





f oer re-organization of the schools on 
the basis of six years elementary and 
six years high school is at present receiving 
the serious attention of the departments of 
pedagogy in our universities and the de- 
partments of public instruction in State 
education. An inquiry into the status of 
secondary education in the United States 
made recently shows that at least twenty 
commonwealths favor the six-six division. 
Educational meetings, both state and na- 
tional, are giving considerable space and 
time to discussing the feasibility and the 
desirability of the new plan. At the De- 
partment of Superintendence, held recently 
in Cincinnati, a resolution approving the 
six-year high school was adopted. Educa- 
tional magazines are full of articles dis- 
cussing plans and giving accounts of schools 
of this type now in operation. Commis- 
sioner Claxton, Doctors Snedden, Judd, 
Suzzallo and many others are strong in 
their support of the claims made for reor- 
ganization of secondary schools. The pur- 
pose of this meeting today is to study the 
problem in its different aspects and to de- 
termine whether this system can be put into 
practical operation in Pennsylvania. 

To apply it in this State requires im- 
portant readjustments in our school system. 
Its effects would be far-reaching. In the 
opinion of Dr. Hanus, “If an attempt is 
made to introduce into the elementary 
schools, subjects formerly considered high 
school subjects, such as geometry, natural 
science, foreign languages, etc., with a view 
to saving time, it is at once apparent the 
congested condition would result in much 
less efficient work. Consequently, it is very 
evident that if the so-called high school 
subjects are to be introduced into the ele- 
mentary school, the course of study in the 
majority of schools will need to undergo 
the process of elimination and revision.” 

To secure these, Dr. Frank McMurry, in 
1904, and later Dr. Yocum, formulated 
principles which govern the elimination and 
selection of subject matter. Dr. McMurry 
would secure economy by judicious selec- 
tion of topics and details,—better organi- 
zation of each subject. Dr. Yocum seeks 





* Paper read at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania during Schoolmen’s Week, by Prof. C. 
D. Koch, High School Inspector, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 





a test of the relative worth of details in 
the course of study that shall be both use- 
ful and practical. With these standards 
and principles provided by these experts to 
guide us in the reorganization of the ele- 
mentary grades, it would seem a compara- 
tively easy task to make the required 
changes. We shall not find it easy because 
of our early notion of thoroughness in de- 
tails. The feeling that these are essential 
to a weil trained mind is still strong. If 
we should decide to adopt the proposed 
changes in the school system, we must be 
ready to sacrifice some of the things in the 
present curriculum. We must begin, first, 
by eliminating non-essentials. In arith- 
metic there are at least fifteen topics which 
have little or no bearing on life and which 
may very well be omitted. In the second 
place, the remaining topics in this subject 
may be simplified by limiting instruction 
to small numbers and fractions, and by 
omitting types of problems such as finding 
the principal and time when the other ele- 
ments are given. Recent tests in arithmetic 
given to five thousand high school pupils in 
Pennsylvania support the omission of im- 
practical problems. 

The essentials of geography may be ac- 
quired without giving full treatments to 
Asia, Africa and Australasia. There are 
good reasons for omitting the location of 
many unimportant cities, mountains, rivers, 
capes, islands, etc. Time would be saved 
in this subject by assigning a reasonable 
number of hours to the study of certain 
continents, such as South America, Europe, 
Asia and Africa. Such a plan would make 
it possible to complete the subject of geog- 
raphy in the seventh grade. 

The subject of history could well be 
abridged and the time for study reduced. 
Full descriptions of many battles and polit- 
ical parties, discussions bearing on tariff 
and coinage of money, many unimportant 
dates, technical terms and topics too diffi- 
cult for pupils in the upper elementary 
grades could well be omitted. To insist 
upon too much detail in history kills the 
spirit and interest of history work and, 
therefore, minimizes its value as a school 
subject. 

Dr. Hosic, in his report on Essentials of 
Grammar, says: “At the end of a decade 
of study, investigation and discussion of 
the problem of economy in language and 
grammar, it appears that progress has been 
made in eliminating much abstract and 
formal material, especially in English 
grammar. If the grammatical aspects of 
composition have been consistently dealt 
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with in the grades below, forty recitations 
in the grammar grades should suffice to 
organize all the science of grammar likely 
to be useful to a child of fourteen. This 
implies that the regular terms for gram- 
matical concepts are used whenever there 
is occasion to refer to grammatical forms 
and relations in connection with either 
speech or writing.” 

Before passing this point, it should be 
noted that while the Department of Public 
Instruction has favored the elimination of 
non-essentials and a revision of the course 
of study, there is loud clamoring from the 
people for more arithmetic and reviews of 
the common branches. Many persons, our 
school friends included, believe a consider- 
able amount of time in the high school 
should be devoted to a general review of 
the common school subjects. We might 
find food for thought in the remark of Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler: “For two gener- 
ations the so-called grammar school has 
conspired with the lower or primary grades 
to retard the intellectual progress of the 
pupil in the interest of ‘thoroughness.’ 
The arithmetic of many puzzles, the formal 
grammar, and the spelling book with its 
long lists of child frightening words have 
been its weapons. Slowly and with a 
struggle these are being wrested from it. 
New knowledge is.being introduced to il- 
lustrate and illuminate the old and higher 
processes and to explain and make easier 
the lower. All this promotes true thorough- 
ness; and also allows the child’s mind to 
grow and develop as nature intended it 
should and as it often does in spite of the 
elementary school, not because of it.” 

Many progressive school districts in the 
Commonwealth, however, have been en- 
gaged in revising the content of studies 
and have succeeded in reducing the time 
. from nine years to eight. And in at least 
one place the work is being done in seven 
years. The experience of these pioneers 
would indicate that a successful reorgani- 
zation of the school system is possible. 

Not only would the readjustment of the 
elementary grades be required, but great 
changes in courses of the seventh and eighth 
grades would be necessary. To many it 
seems unwise to depart very much from 
the traditional lines in the grammar grades. 
They would oppose any radical changes. 
A few might admit optional work in the 
eighth grade, and perhaps in a few years 
in the seventh. Those who have studied 
the question closely, and those who have 
had some experience with it, are in general 
agreement that a course should be pro- 
vided for those who will not go throuch 
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the high school as well as for those who 
will, For the former a course in domestic 
science for the girls, a course in manual 
training for the boys, and a course in busi- 
ness methods for both boys and girls who 
may be compelled to take up commercial 
work in stores and offices, would probably 
be introduced. 

This differentiation of work makes it 
posible to provide courses for pupils with 
varying tastes, abilities and aptitudes. Al- 
ready a number of towns are offering in 
the grades what is commonly given in high 
school work. In Norristown the pupils of 
the eighth grade have the privilege of be- 
ginning a foreign language. They also 
study in this grade civics and general 
science. In Scranton they may study Latin 
and algebra. In adapting the Junior plan 
to schools in Pennsylvania we find from 
these cities a beginning has been made. 
The readjustment in these grades is already 
in successful operation. What they are 
doing others may do. 

In- addition to changes in the subject 
matter taught in the upper grades, there 
would also be changes in the system of 
imparting instruction. The old single- 
teacher plan would have to be thrown aside 
in favor of the departmental system. In- 
stead of one teacher, scattering his time 
over ten or fifteen subjects or parts of 
subjects and becoming proficient in none, 
the departmental teacher spends his time 
on one or two lines, thereby becoming 
master of them and of the instruction to be 
given in connection with them. He be- 
comes a specialist not only in his subjects, 
but also in the ability to teach the subject 
skillfully to the pupils. Knowing that he 
is to teach science several hours each day, 
he will gradually accumulate apparatus for 
effective teaching. He will make requisi- 
tion upon his Board for material and fail- 
ing to receive it he will even draw upon 
his own resources, One teacher of geog- 
raphy accumuated over five hundred maps 
to assist him in teaching his classes. A 
teacher of history gathered innumerable 
extracts from literature having a bearing 
on his line. Science teachers invariably 
store up specimens on their shelves ready 
for future years. Being full of his subject, 
the department teacher naturally becomes 
enthusiastic in imparting knowledge. The 
result is an increased desire on the part of 
the pupils to be with him. If his per- 
sonality be very strong, it does not affect 
the pupils in the same way as does the 
single teacher, for at the end of the period 
the pupils pass to another person who fur- 
nishes the necessary antidote. 
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To pass from the present grade system ; four year high school and is to be operated 


to the departmental system ought not to be 
difficult in Pennsylvania, for more than a 
third of the cities and large boroughs now 
give departmental instruction in the upper 
grades. In a number of places depart- 
mental work has been in operation con- 
tinuously for a period of twelve years. 
The tendency in this direction is growing 
rapidly. 

As the method is not yet generally 
adopted, we must look for some reason. 
It seems to lie in the conservatism of the 
teachers. Many of them find it difficult to 
adapt themselves to the new order of 
things and, therefore, stand ready to pro- 
claim the innovation a failure. They seem 
to desire that the present antagonism which 
often exists between teachers of the grades 
and those of the high schools ought to 
continue. They will not assist in smooth- 
ing out the rough places by working har- 
moniously with the high school. 

Such teachers do not see that the pro- 
posed method by turning their grades into 
a Junior high school and by giving them 
specific lines to teach, will knit the last six 
years into a harmonious whole, and give to 
them what they now lack,—a true profes- 
sional spirit which can only be gained by 
teaching specific lines. The same pride in 
a department manifested by the present 
high school instructors will be extended. 

The method also has the advantage over 
the one-teacher plan now existant in that 
the responsibility for poor teaching can 
easily be traced. When pupils are weak in 
mathematics, who is responsible under the 
present system? The teacher of the ninth 
grade can shift the blame to the teacher 
of the eighth, and so on; but with the 
Junior high school in operation, with a 
department devoted to mathematics, the 
weak spot can be accurately determined. 
Knowing this fact, the teacher will naturally 
secure the best work from the pupils with 
a corresponding advantage to them. On 
the whole, the departmental system in the 
upper grades would be a vast improvement 
over the present somewhat antiquated 
system. 

Up to this point the educational side of 
the proposed reorganization has been dis- 
cussed, There is, however, a practical side. 
For explanatory purposes chiefly, three 
plans are mentioned. The two-four plan 
retains the present four years of high 
school work and combines the pupils of 
the seventh and eighth grades into a sepa- 
rate school. Under this scheme pupils are 
housed in different buildings. A second 
plan is to unite the pupils of the seventh 
and eighth grades with the pupils in the 





as a six year high school. The pupils, ac- 
cording to this plan, occupy the same build- 
ing. A third plan is to combine the pupils 
of the seventh, eighth and ninth grades 
into one school unit, and the pupils of the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades into a 
second school unit. This is called by some 
the three-three plan and by others the 
Junior and Senior high school. The pupils 
of the two schools occupy separate build- 
ings in different parts of the school dis- 
trict. Many cities although desiring the 
three-three plan will be compelled to use 
the two-four plan until new buildings can 
be erected. Many of these schools are 
planning to offer optional work in the 
seventh and eighth grades to meet the needs 
of a larger number of pupils. With strong 
central grammar schools, it will be com- 
paratively easy to adjust them to conform 
to the Junior high school. In all, more 
than a hundred school districts in the Com- 
monwealth could organize Junior schools. 
The enrollment in three-fourths of this 
number would range from 300 to 500 
pupils. In the remainder except in few 
large cities the enrollment would vary from 
500 to 1000 pupils. The smaller boroughs 
would find the six-year high school per- 
haps the more feasible plan. About 150 
school districts could easily adopt it. The 
enrollment in the majority of these dis- 
tricts would vary from 150 to 300 pupils. 

The Junior school, both on account of 
its adaptability and the educational advan- 
tages it offers, should appeal strongly to 
rural school districts. This school could 
be made to serve the interests of the people 
by providing a type of education that is 
not possible now in rural districts. It 
would tend to equalize the opportunities 
in the State. A central or intermediate 
school in rural sections would tend to act as 
a common leveler for all the schools in the 
township, and by removing the pupils of 
the upper elementary grades from the sev- 
eral schools in the district, it would greatly 
improve the conditions in the one-teacher 
school. Upon the completion of the Ju- 
nior high school, pupils could, if their dis- 
tricts do not maintain a Senior school, con- 
tinue their education in such a school in 
another district. 

The movement to consolidate schools in 
Pennsylvania gives the six-year high school 
still wider application. The Junior high 
school offers much toward increasing the 
efficiency of consolidated schools in the 
Commonwealth. Already thirty-six coun- 
ties have districts in which the schools are 
partly or wholly consolidated. There are 
reported to be six hundred and fifty dis- 
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tricts in which consolidation would be prac- 
ticable. 

The encouragement vocational education 
is receiving both by wholesome sentiment 
and State support adds another strong in- 
centive to the reorganization of the seventh 
and eighth grades. It makes the adjust- 
ment of work in these grades easy by per- 
mitting the teachers of special subjects such 
as agriculture, domestic science, manual 
training and drawing to teach the pupils 
of these grades, and to make a larger use 
of the equipment already provided. In 
this way it is seen the school is serving a 
larger number of pupils in the community. 

A number of boroughs and cities of the 
State are leading the way in this movement. 
The City of Williamsport is planning four 
or five intermediate schools which are to 
include the pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades. This is one form of the Junior 
school. It should be remembered that this 
city has had central grammar schools con- 
sisting of the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades for more than fifteen years. In the 
ninth grade algebra, physical geography 
and civics are taught. It is planned to 
eliminate the ninth grade. Harrisburg is 
badly in need of room to take care of 
high school pupils. The Junior high school 
offers the best solution for the congestion. 
This city would have more than 2000 pupils 
enrolled in Junior schools. The organiza- 
tion of perhaps four schools of this kind 





would greatly improve the congested condi- 
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tion in the Central High School. Besides 
it can be shown that the cost of Junior 
school buildings is much less than build- 
ings for the Senior school as less equip- 
ment is required. 

Altoona is planning the erection of a 
building for a Junior high school that will 
accommodate at least two thousand pupils. 
This will give relief to several ward build- 
ings as well as provide better high school 
facilities in the mountain city. Tyrone has 
decided to erect an addition to the present 
high school building and will organize a 
six-year high school. Taking the pupils 
of the seventh and eighth grades from the 
grade buildings will reduce the congestion 
by providing room for grade schools in 
different parts of the borough. This will 


‘save the town the expense of erecting 


sooner or later two buildings. Among 
other boroughs and cities in Pennsylvania 
in which the six-six division is being in- 
augurated are Ambridge, Ben Avon, Cur- 
wensville, Ephrata, Hollidaysburg and 
Johnstown. 

From the conditions as we find them in 
other states, from the good start that we 
have made along this line already, and 
from the reasonableness of the plan and 
its successful operation wherever tried, we 
may feel safe in recommending an exten- 
sion of the Junior and Senior high school 
system in Pennsylvania. 

The following is a proposed program of 
studies for the Junior high school: 











Studies. Seventh Year. Eighth Year. Ninth Year. Total No. of Hours 
English Literature Literature Literature 
Language 5 Grammar 5 Composition 5 540 
Spelling Spelling oral and 
written 
Mathematics Arithmetic 4 Arithmetic 4 Algebra 4 432 
Science and | Geography 3 Geography or Gen. Science or 
Geography Hygiene and agriculture 3 phys. geog. 3 432 
phys. train- Hygiene and phys. tr. I 
ing I phys. tr. I 
Social Studies Anc. History Amer. History Community 
including including Civ. and Sur- 
Current Current vey of Voca- 
Events 3 Events “2 tions 3 324 
Foreign lan- French French French : 
guages German 4 German 4 German 4 _ 432 
Spanish Spanish Spanish 
Latin Latin Latin 
Commercial Business forms Bookkeeping Bookkeeping 
subjects = penman- Stenography 4 Stenography 4 432 
ship 4 
Industrial arts Drawing I Drawing I Drawing I 108 
Sewing Cooking Home making 
(girls) 2 (girls) 2 (girls) 2 216 
Shop (boys) 2 Shop (boys) 2 Shop (boys) 2 
Music Vocal I Vocal I Vocal I 108 


Minimum number of hours assigned per week for each year, 24. Figures above in- 
dicate hours per week. Elective iri each year, one foreign language or commercial 


subjects. 
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HE following educational bills of 1915 
with others, have been approved by 
Governor Brumbaugh: 

Appropriating $260,000 for the mainten- 
ance of State Normal Schools. 

Amending section 2623 of the School 
Code to provide that compensation of audi- 
tors in second and third class school dis- 
tricts shall be fixed by the court. 

Appropriating $7,300 for the education 
of blind babies. 

Appropriating $12,000 for the installation 
of a new heating and ventilating plant in 
the Lock Haven State Normal School. 

Appropriating $65,000 for the liquidation 
of indebtedness of Normal Schools now 
owned by the Commonwealth. 

Appropriating $100,000 for the purchase 
of State Normal Schools. 

Appropriating $325,000 for vocational ed- 
ucation. 

Appropriating $15,000 for a new wing to 
the Edinboro State Normal School. 

Providing for the transfer of the net re- 
ceipts now in the hands of the Forestry 
Department to the State School Fund. 

Appropriating $8,497 for the liquidation 
of certain indebtedness of the Edinboro 
State Normal School. 

Repealing act to repeal section 2806 of the 
School Code providing for attendance of 
pupils at school not in residence district. 

In the General Appropriation Bill the 
item for the payment of salaries of assistant 
county superintendents was approved; an 
appropriation was also made in that bill to 
carry into effect the provisions of the Cox 
Child Labor Law for the establishment of 
continuation schools. 


Marcn’s History of Pennsylvania, a new 
school history of Pennsylvania, has been 
published by the American Book Company. 
It was written by Thomas S. March, for- 
merly Superintendent of Greensburg, now 
one of the high school Inspectors of Penn- 
sylvania. It emphasizes the main current 
of events in the making of the colony and 
the upbuilding of the Commonwealth. At 
the close of each chapter a summary of the 
leading facts is given, also a series of 
questions and exercises designed to stimu- 








late thought and to fix the salient points in 
the mind of the learner. Valuable refer- 
ences are given for further study, and the 
illustrations make the book a model of the 
printer’s art. It should be in the hands of 
every pupil who is old enough to profit by 
the study of the inspiring history of our 
state and nation. 


WE have yet in hand twenty-six copies 
of the Report of Proceedings of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association that 
have not been delivered to those to whom 
they were addressed and mailed at the time 
this report was sent out in the month of 
May. All copies mailed singly or by par- 
cels post were printed “From Pennsylva- 
nia School Journal, Lancaster, Pa.,” so 
that we could be notified at once of non- 
delivery. We sent postage in each case 
reported, received the books, and mailed 
them out to the new address wherever we 
have been able to learn it. Apparently not 
more than one person in three hundred of 
those enrolled at Harrisburg, in 1914, has 
failed to receive this valuable report. It 
is gratifying to think that this distribution 
has been so good under the circumstances. 
Last year it was equally satisfactory. We 
hope to get out nearly all of these twenty- 
six copies. 


On or about the 13th of November, 1915, 
in various sections of the State, examina- 
tions will be given in the subjects taught 
in the summer schools. Teachers passing 
satisfactory examination and having had 
three or more years’ teaching experience 
will be granted a grade “A” certificate 
which will entitle them to teach in any 
continuation school operated in Pennsyl- 
vania. All teachers passing a satisfactory 
examination and having had from one to 
three years’ teaching experience, will be 
granted a grade “B” certificate which will 
entitle them to teach in any continuation 
school in the state. Teachers who are em- 
ployed in these continuation schools will 
have an excellent opportunity for social 
service. 


THE boys of Williamsport are to have a 
college opportunity that boys in other cities 
may well envy. Through the will of the 
late A. D. Hermance, funds are eventually 
to be made available sufficient to give every 
deserving graduate of the high school $500 
a year for four years while attending Cor- 
nell University. , 
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In the recent death of Hugh B. Eastburn, 
Esq., at Doylestown, Bucks County loses 
one of her best men as well as one of her 
best known citizens. After serving as 
County Superintendent, he studied law 


with the present ex-Chief Justice Newlin 


Fell, was admitted to the Bucks County 
Bar and served as District Attorney in 
Bucks county. For many years he enjoyed 
an extensive private practice, being en- 
trusted by the people with their financial 
and other interests in large degree, and he 
was true to the confidence reposed in him. 
At the time of his death he was a member 
of the Board of Education in Doylestown 
and of the Board of Trustees of the West 
Chester State Normal School. He was 
President of the Bucks County Trust Com- 
pany, a member of the George School Com- 
mittee and interested in many other educa- 
tional and charitable organizations. 





One of the oldest living graduates, per- 
haps the oldest, says the New Era, who 
was present at the annual banquet of the 
High School Alumni Association at the 
Hotel Brunswick last evening was Miss 
Elizabeth McVey, of this city, who gradu- 
ated in 1855—just sixty years ago—at the 
age of fourteen years, at the head of her 
class. Three years later she graduated 
from the Pennsylvania Female College at 
Harisburg. She afterwards taught for 
some years in the schools of Harrisburg, 
and since 1873 has been the very capable 
assistant of Dr. McCaskey on the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal. She goes quietly on 
with her accustomed work at the age of 
seventy-four, her fine memory and com- 
mon sense ability unimpaired, and every- 
body who has the good fortune to know 
her knows one of the best of women. Dr. 
McCaskey was also a member of the class 
of 1855, but left the High School in April 
of that .year to go into the Lancaster Sav- 
ings Institution. He went back into the 
school in the fall as an assistant teacher, 
and aided much in sending out hundreds of 
boys in the classes that followed during the 
next fifty years. 


More than one thousand students were 
registered for the Summer course at Penn- 
sylvania State College, an increase of 200 
on any preceding year. Last year’s en- 
rollment was 814. The increase is at- 
tributed to a wide selection of courses in 
all lines, particular attention being given 
to agriculture, home economics, manual 
training, public school drawing and the sci- 
ences. New courses offered for the first 
time this year are: Rural education, a 
teachers’ course in Latin, school hygiene, 
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geology, religious instruction and physical 
education. The new short course in agri- 
culture, designed primarily for teachers in 
rural schools, had a large enrollment of 
city school teachers. 


PresIpENT Lewis, of Kansas, believes that 
community music is the best present vehicle 
for the “ get together” spirit. Music takes 
less friction to produce results than any- 
thing else. Through bands, choruses, and 
orchestras, which have been established by 
students who have been trained in the Fort 
Hays Normal the communities of Western 


Kansas will “get together.” The second ° 


step is community pageantry. This in- 
creases local patriotism, shows what each 
has done to bring the community up to its 
present stage, and gives dramatic form to 
the self-expression of the people. It does 
more than get the people together; it gives 
them a instrument of expression. Com- 
munity music has been made a great suc- 
cess during the past fifteen months at the 
Normal and after September Ist, pageantry 
will be made a more important part of the 
work. The instructor has been employed 
for over a year and has been in two eastern 
universities gathering material. 





Rev. Dr. John Fryer Mesick, who claimed 
the. distinction of being the oldest living 
college graduate in the United States, died 
at his home in York, Pa., June 3oth, at the 
age of 102. He was valedictorian of the 
class of 1834 at Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, and served for 
forty-five years in the Reformed Church. 
He was a member of the Board of Trustees 
of Franklin and Marshall College from 
1852 to 1855, which was during the period 
when Franklin College, of Lancaster, and 
Marshall College, of Mercersburg, were 
united and the combined institution located 
in Lancaster. He was for three years Vice 
President of the College. His last pas- 
torate was in Harrisburg. 


GovERNOR BrRuMBAUGH has outlined to the 
new State Commission of Agriculture his 
policies for the advancement of agriculture 
in Pennsylvania, and called upon the seven 
commissioners to make an “agricultural 
survey ” of the State so that they can take 
advantage of the opportunities to increase 
the food supply. The new commission is 
composed of Frank S. Black, Somerset 
county; Marvin E. Bushong, Lancaster 
county; Alba J. Gilfillan, McKean county; 
Henry T. Moon, Bucks county; Maurice 
T. Phillips, Chester county; L. B. Sexton, 
Bradford county, and H. V. White, of 
Bloomsburg, who has been elected Chair- 
man. 
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THE gathering at Freeport of nearly 15,- 
ooo members and friends of the Holy Name 
Society was an impressive demonstration 
of the force of a movement among Roman 
Catholic laymen, which is world-wide, and 
in which more than half a million are 
enlisted in the United States. The object 
of this Society is to discourage and lessen 
profanity, blasphemy, the use of oaths, and 
to cultivate and emphasize the sense of 
solemnity with which the name of God 
should be taken upon human lips. In this 
matter the feeling of devout Protestants 
and of devout Catholics is precisely the 
same. So the Freeport rally has the sym- 
pathy of all good people of every creed. 
Swearing is a habit, a bad habit, from the 
viewpoint of personal dignity and good 
taste, if religion be left out of the calcula- 
tion altogether. Whatever encourages 
purity of speech is a real service to any 
community. The teacher who uses pro- 
fane or blackguard language in public or 
private is a misnomer, an influence of evil, 
spreading the curse and the plague. 
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ASSISTANT COUNTY SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 








HEN the new School Code was pre- 
pared, the need of closer supervision 
of rural schools was strongly felt. A plan 
was devised to give the Superintendents of 
the larger counties one or more assistants 
according to the number of schools to be 
supervised. A salary of twelve hundred 
dollars was provided with the possibility 
of an increase above this amount where the 
directors felt that more compensation was 
needed to secure efficient helpers. 

The Code was enacted into law but no 
provision was made in the appropriations 
for the payment of the salaries. Of course, 
no one could be asked to serve without pay. 
It remained for the legislature of 1915 to 
make the necessary appropriation. A little 
over two hundred thousand dollars was set 
apart out of the general school appropria- 
tion for the payment of the salaries of the 
Assistant County Superintendents. 

The School Code provided that the sal- 
aries of county superintendents and their 
assistants should be paid quarterly. The last 
legislature passed an Act providing for 
monthly payment of the salaries of the 
county superintendents, but the act does not 
include the assistants. Hence their salaries 
must be paid quarterly as provided in the 
School Code. 

Inasmuch as the General Appropriation 
bill had not received executive approval at 
the beginning of the fiscal year in the month 





of June, there was some delay in the ap- 
pointment of the assistants. Nevertheless 
the commissions were made to date from the 
first of July wherever it was possible. 

Closer supervision should mean much for 
the rural schools. It is, of course, pos- 
sible for a superintendent and his assistants 
to follow a vigorous policy of doing noth- 
ing, their official life being a mere game 
of bluff, taffy and criticism of the short- 
comings of other people. Under such a 
policy the supervision becomes a mere delu- 
sion. More frequent visits should mean a 
better grasp of rural school conditions, more 
efficient teaching of reading, writing and 
arithmetic, an improvement in the method 
and content of the lessons in geography, 
civics and history, and a spurring of the 
directors, teachers and attendance officers 
toa — appreciation of their duties and 
responsibilities, 

The following Assistant county Superin- 
tendants, so far as they have been elected, 
have been reported to this department: 


Adams County—George M. Rice, Gettysburg. 
Allegheny—Charles E. Dickey, Avalon; W. 
S. Bryan, Carnegie; Orton Lowe, Wilkinsburg. 
Armstrong—J. L. Hazlett, Worthington. 
Beaver—E. D. Davidson, Beaver. 
Bedford—H. D. Metzger, Hyndman. 
Berks—Alvin F. Kemp, Mertztown; William 
H. Mattes, Womelsdorf. 
Blair—H. S. Fleck, Tyrone. 
Bradford—Paul E. Dimock, East Smith- 
field; Frank W. Gorham, Wysox. 
Bucks—Albert C. Rutter, Perkasie; S. Mer- 
vin Smyser, Morrisville. 
Butler—John T. Connell, Butler. 
Cambria—Sarah Jones, Johnstown. 
Carbon—Elizabeth C. Wills, Palmerton. 
Center—F. Milford Pletcher, Howard. 
Chester—John H. Tyson, Pottstown, R D 3; 
Clarion—Cyrus A. Middleswarth, East Brady. 
Clearfield—C. B. Wilson, Clearfield; David 
Yingling, Westover. 
Clyde T. Saylor, Pottstown. 

Columbia—Ida M. Walter, Catawissa. 
Cumberland—W. G. Rice, Mechanicsburg. 
Daniel W. Geist, Blue Ball; Samuel S. Simons, 

Marietta. 
Dauphin—W. R. Zimmerman, Lykens. 
Delaware—William H. Swank, Media, R 


3. 
Erie—E. R. Hadlock, Union City. 
Franklin—J. L. Finafrock, Mercersburg. 
Greene—Kent Kelley, Dilliner. 
Jefferson—C. A. Anderson, Big Run. 
Lancaster—G. Read Alexander, Mt. Nebo; 
Lackawanna—Eunice V. Hall, Chinchilla. 
Lawrence—Tad E. Shields, New Bedford. 
Lebanon—Harry C. Moyer, Schaefferstown. 
Lehigh—Mervin J. Wertman, Old Zionsville. 
Luzerne—Jesse A. Alder, Freeland; Wil- 
liam G. Jenkins, Edwardsville; Asa E. Lewis, 
Dallas; P. J. Manley, Pittston. 
McKean—Burt S. Taylor, Bradford. 
Mercer—Kate G. Barnes, Grove City. 
Montgomery—Caroline E. Niblo, Consho- 
hocken; W. D. Beyer, Norristown, R D 3. 
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Northampton—James M. Frankenfield, Butz- 
town. 
Northumberland—George L. Swank, Elys- 


urg. 
Potter—A. P. Akeley, Coudersport. 
Schuylkill—M. E. Foyle, Heckscherville; N. 
M. Frank, Gordon; James M. Schrope, Hegins. 
Somerset—J. M. Custer, Boswell; M. R. 
Schrock, Friedens, R D 2. 
Susquehanna—Clara Winans, Montrose. 
Tioga—J. G. March, Lawrenceville. 
Venango—L. H. Peffer, Franklin. 
Warren—H. Le Roy Blair, Clarendon. 
Washington—H. S. Kuder, Canonsburg; E. 
F. Westlake, Washington. 
Wayne—W. W. Menhennett, Lakewood. 
York—Charles Albright, Hanover; William 
F. Wilson, Highrock. 
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DEATH OF SUPT. JACOBS. 








HE death of Dr. William C. Jacobs, 

Superintendent of Schools of Phila- 

delphia, comes with a shock of surprise 
not only to the city but to the state. 

When Governor Brumbaugh resigned his 
position as head of the public schools, 
Doctor Jacobs was elected to succeed him. 
That was January 5. Since 1906, he had 
been assisting his predecessor as associate 
superintendent. In February of this year, 
he was appointed a member of the State 
Board of Education by Governor Brum- 
baugh. ; 

He was born in Juniata County, on 
Christmas, 1860. At the age of 20, he be- 
came a teacher. Tiwo years later, he en- 
tered the Millersville State Normal School, 
and was graduated from that institution 
with honor. While there he was under 
the direct instruction of Dr. Edward 
Brooks, who, in later years, became super- 
intendent of schools in Philadelphia. He 
was elected superintendent of schools in 
Port Carbon, and two years later accepted 
the superintendency at Schuylkill Haven. 
He came to Philadelphia in 1888, as prin- 
cipal of: the Fayette Publit School. As 
supervising principal of the Hoffman 
School, he established a printing office 
which published the first elementary school 
paper in the city. He was a pioneer in 
bringing into use lantern slides and motion 
pictures as educational agencies. From the 
University of Pennsylvania he received the 
degree of doctor of philosophy in 1896. 
In 1898 he was elected assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, and in 1906 the became 
associate superintendent. 

He was a member of the Child Study 
Club, the Photographic Club, the Public 
Education Association, the Schoolmen’s 
Club and the Home and School League. 
He was one of the founders of the Educa- 
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tional Club. For almost 10 years he had 
been an advocate of a revision of the ele- 
mentary school system and the elimination 
of all but the practical course of study in 
these grades. 

Doctor Jacobs had been working unusu- 
ally hard since the passage by the Legisla- 
ture of the Cox child labor law, getting 
ready for the operation of the continua- 
tion schools that will be required under 
the provisions of that law. He had also 
been hard at work in getting ready for the 
course of studies in the new parental school 
that is to be constructed in Byberry, and 
also making certain changes in the course 
of studies in the public schools generally. 

Henry R. Edmunds, president of the 
Board of Education, says, “He was one 
of the ablest men who ever held the posi- 
tion. He was burdened with a tremendous 
responsibility for the successful inaugura- 
tion of the new system in the schools as 
provided for by the Legislature; he should- 
ered right up to the harness and was doing 
splendidly. It is a great misfortune that 
he should have been taken at this time.” 

William Dick, secretary of the board, 
says, “ Doctor Jacobs was a man who never 
knew when to quit work. He never fully 
recovered from the breakdown he suffered 
three years ago. He worked night and 
day from the time he assumed the office of 
superintendent up to the time when he was 
taken seriously ill. He worked as hard at 
home as at his office. It is needless to say 
that his death was a great shock to every 
member of the Board of Education.” 

The Philadelphia Ledger says of him: 
“Superintendent Jacobs, whose sudden 
death yesterday again leaves the Phila- 


. delphia public schools without a head, had 


too short a tenure of office to impress him- 
self very deeply upon the city’s educational 
policies. But he possessed the respect and 
confidence of the Board of Education, his 
colleagues in the department of superin- 
tendence and of the teachers, and he dis- 
charged his duties of oversight and direc- 
tion with intelligence and ability. He had 
a wide experience as a teacher and as super- 
intendent, and was thoroughly familiar 
with the needs of the Philadelphia schools 
and with the difficulties which have to be 
surmounted in the effort to keep public 
education abreast of the needs of the hour. 
He had the advantage of long and close 
association with his predecessor, Doctor 
Brumbaugh, and so his induction into office 
was marked by no sensational changes of 
policy. His work was thorough and sin- 
cere, and Philadelphia will be fortunate if 
it shall find in his successor a teacher as 
able and conscientious.” 
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NEW CHILD LABOR LAW, 
ESTABLISHMENT OF CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


6 Child Labor Law passed by the 
last Legislature goes into effect on 
January 1 and Labor Commissioner John 
Price Jackson has issued the following 
letter to employers of children between 
the ages of sixteen and fourteen: 

“The Governor’s Child Labor Law re- 
cently enacted takes effect January 1, 1916. 
I believe that a majority of the manufac- 
turers and other employers of labor are in 
full sympathy with this legislation. Never- 
theless, there are important reasons for 
writing this communication concerning it. 
One of these is based upon the need of 
your earnest and hearty co-operation, if the 
law is to bring the beneficent results to 
both labor and industry for which it was 
framed; another arises from the fact that 
many misleading and untrue statements 
have been widely expressed concerning it, 
which, if believed, might lead to such mis- 
apprehension and lack of confidence as 
would make impossible the necessary co- 
operation. The new law makes three pri- 
mary changes in the employment of chil- 
dren under 16 years of age. They are in 
essence as follows: 

1. The Employment Certificate, instead 
of being given to the child, under the new 
law must be sent by the school authorities 
to the employer, by whom it must be re- 
turned to the school authorities when the 
child stops work. Under the new system, 
the employer and the school authorities 
jointly become supervisors of a boy or girl 
during working or school hours. 

The new law also requires that a child 
shall be examined physically so that before 
a certificate is issued it may be determined 
whether he or she is fitted for the character 
of work desired. Practical experience has 
shown that this. will save many children 
from permanent injury and also relieves 
the employer from the chance of putting 
a young person to work for which he or 
she is physically unfitted. 

2. The law reduces the hours of labor 
per day to nine. This is a step towards the 
standard set by modern civilization. Most 
highly civilized countries and many of our 
Own states have adopted eight ‘hours as a 
proper legal limit for working children be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen. 
Moreover, the consensus of experience has 
shown no insurmountable or even serious 
difficulty in adjusting industrial procedure 
to this humane and economic limitation to 
child labor. 





The legislative action of various foreign 
countries and practically all of our more 
important industrial States which limit the 
employment of children to ‘eight hours per 
day has been brought about largely through 
the practically unanimous sentiment of the 
medical profession of this and other coun- 
tries and the general trend of the thought 
among peoples of advancing civilization. 
The Governor, however, felt that the pro- 
vision in our law for the establishment of 
continuation schools would warrant our 
State in making a nine hour day rather 
than adopting the generally accepted eight 
hour day. 

3. The third and unquestionably the most 
important element of the law is that which 
requires children between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen to attend continuation 
sche,'s for eight hours per week. This 
provision of the law makes possible not 
only advantageous development of the 
child itself, but the resultant production of 
more skilled and competent employes for 
the industries. It is distinctly in line with 
accepted practice on the part of certain 
States in this country and a fully estab- 
lished and proven policy in certain of our 
most advanced industrial foreign countries. 

Indeed, in this country many manufac- 
turers have found such part time instruc- 
tion so valuable that they, themselves, have 
gone to the trouble and expense of creating 
and maintaining such schools; paying the 
salaries of teachers, purchasing supplies, 
providing school rooms, and also paying 
the young people their wages while in 
school. If in our own country there are 
many large employers of labor who find it 
worth while to go to the heavy expense 
thus involved, how much more can the 
manufacturers of the State afford to go 
merely to the trouble of re-arranging 
schedules so that their children may attend 
publicly supported schools of the same 
nature? 

If you are unfamiliar with this subject, 
I believe an investigation of the educational 
work of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at the Altoona Shops, the United 
States Steel Corporation, or any other 
establishments where such schools are being 
carried on by progressive corporations will 
produce informafion which will prove 
wholly convincing. I also suggest that a 
letter to Dean Louis E. Reber, Secretary of 
the Industrial Education Commission, Madi- 
son, Wis., would bring an answer showing 
the entire practicability of the state carry- 
ing on part time schools for boys and girls 
who are at work. A letter to the school 
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authorities of the city of Cincinnati would 
also likely cause a reply which would em- 
phasize the value of educational activity 
of this kind by a city. 

It may also be interesting to note that 
the United States Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has been earnestly advocating and urg- 
ing the adoption of part time or continua- 
tion schools for working boys and girls, 
and an inquiry addressed to Mr. H. E. 
Miles, of Racine, Wis., who has been in 
charge of the work for that Association, 
should bring such valuable information in 
regard thereto. Further information of 
broad and detailed character can be ob- 
tained from the Secretary of the National 
Industrial Educational sociation, the 
membership of which is in very large pro- 
portion made up of the most progressive 
and successful manufacturers of _this 
country. ; 

To establish these schools the sum of 
approximately one million five hundred 
thousand dollars ($1,500,000) has been ap- 
propriated by the Legislature. It is hoped 
to have them in readiness to open by Jan- 
uary first next. All the details are being 
worked out by the Vocational Education 
Bureau and the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

The project is a large one, and in order 
to accomplish it properly there must be per- 
fect team work and harmony between the 
employers of children in the various com- 
munities and the educational authorities. 
To forward this the Vocational Education 
Bureau suggests that the business men in 
the various cities, boroughs and townships 
appoint representatives to consult and ad- 
vise with the Boards of Education in their 
various communities, and aid in bringing 
about a practical and workable solution of 
this problem which will meet the needs of 
individual community. (Further informa- 
tion concerning this subject may be ob- 
tained by addressing that Bureau at Har- 
risburg, Pa.) 

As representing a department having not 
only more or less to do with the admini- 
stration of this law, but direct responsi- 
bility for industrial welfare, I earnestly ask 
your hearty co-operation in arranging in 
this and other ways to put this law into 
force with the greatest possible effective- 
ness and the least friction and difficulty in 
your community. 

The Governor and this department are 
firmly convinced that the law will not only 
be most beneficial to the children, but will 
result in greatly advancing the possibilities 
of industrial prosperity in this Common- 
wealth. 
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It is well to add, further, that this new 
law was passed almost unanimously by the 
Legislature after those who were opposed 
thereto had been given and accepted every 
opportunity to present arguments against 
it. The discussions were public and printed 
in practically every newspaper in the State. 
The comments thereupon were such as to 
indicate that the law represents the senti- 
ment of the great majority of the people of 
Pennsylvania. Since we have thus strongly 
expressed our thought let us now with 
equal earnestness put our shoulders to the 
wheel and give the system a thorough and 
conscientious trial. 


~<—_- 
~<— 





THE GERMAN SYSTEM OF 
SCHOOLS. 


“T Have myself long entertained” says 
Ford Madox Hueffer in his recent book on 
When Blood is Their Argument, “the 
gloomiest possible views as to the whole 
German system of training young manhood. 
At school it has always appeared to me the 
hours of study were pitilessly long and the 
methods of discipline maintained by both 
teachers and parents mercilessly harsh. I 
have forgotten—and at the present juncture 
it is almost impossible to get hold of—the 
public statistics as to suicide amongst Ger- 
man school children. This was published in 
a German White Paper three years ago. 
I fancy the suicide rate was three-tenths of 
one per cent. per thousand—but whatever 
the figure was, the fact that there should be 
a suicide rate at all amongst small children 
and that this suicide rate should be officially 
attributed to over-driving in schools has al- 
ways seemed to me to be a phenomenon in 
itself sufficiently horrible to condemn the 
whole German Scholastic System. For, if 
three or four in a thousand of German 
school children are threatened by their 
teachers and worried by their parents into 
actual suicide, how many more will be 
driven to the verge of that desperate rem- 
edy and how many more again will not 
lead desperately unhappy lives?” 

“ The whole career of this class,” contin- 
ues the same writer,—and it is this class 
which governs Germany—would to any non- 
German seem unfortunate in the extreme. 
Bullied by teachers and by parents into un- 
natural exertions during the whole of their 
school life in order to pass the Abiturienten 
Examen (Matriculation), the moment they 
go to the University they are turned loose, 
entirely without supervision, for three years 
at a time when, if supervision is ever neces- 
sary for a boy, it would be reasonable for 
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parents and teachers to exercise it. To- 
wards the end of those three years they are 
rushed, pushed and tear themselves through 
an examination that is entirely useless in so 
far as it has any application to life. After 
that examination they will do their year’s 
military service... . At the end of this year 
there will come the almost unreasonably 
great physical test of the autumn ma- 
noeuvres, which in a certain percentage of 
cases are sufficient physically to wreck 
many a man for life, and then for the rest 
of his years he will settle down to the desk 
of an official, with an exceedingly meager 
pay as a rule, and to a career dominated 
almost entirely by small scandals and the 
reports of officials in positions slightly 
higher.” 

By reason of the efficiency in the business 
of killing, which Germany has shown in this 
war, there are Americans who, in the name 
of preparation for defense, would introduce 
this fierce drill into our high schools and 
bring upon our schools the curse of militar- 
ism before even a boy has had a chance to 
grow a sound and mature body. 


—_—_—_——__———_ 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


HE largest number of students ever 
matriculated in a summer school at 
the University of Pennsylvania ended study 
for the season early in August. The stu- 
dents came from all parts of the State, 
from virtually every state in the Union and 
from foreign countries. Teachers of Phila- 
delphia were largely represented among the 
1035 students enrolled. 

Dr. Crawford, grandson of the late Dr. 
J. P. Wickersham, director of the school, 
says, the University offers the best cur- 
riculum in the country. There are 200 
courses in it, and a staff of instructors sec- 
ond to none. 

Unusual interest was shown in the train- 
ing of teachers for special ‘classes of re- 
tarded children, in which the University 
was a pioneer. In addition to the theoretical 
work, a group of practical courses was 
offered, including a class composed of back- 
ward children who have a chance of resto- 
ration to their normal grade. These rep- 
resented the public school of retarded 
children. 

The Department of Education conducted 
a model school, consisting of a kinder- 
garten and eight primary and grammar 
classes, attended by about 200 children from 
the public schools. Assisting in the work 
of the model school were Miss Florence 
Bamberger, who has long held the position 
of Supervisor of Practice of the Baltimore 
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schools; Miss Mary Hammett Lewis, for- 
merly of the Teachers’ College, New York, 
and Miss Marie Anderson, who represented 
the school system of Gary, Indiana. The 
work in English was in charge of W. W. 
Hatfield, head of the department of Eng- 
lish in the Parker High School, of Chicago. 
A course in sanitation and housing and one 
in public school social service were among 
the new courses. 





DR. WINSHIP’S EDUCATORS. 


N the issue of the New England Journal 
of Education for August 12th, Dr. A. E. 
Winship announces a series of papers upon 
the leading educational thinkers and mould- 
ers of thought and plan during the past 
forty years and more in the United States. 
No other man in the country is so well fitted 
fon this duty as Dr. Winship. He has 
known the men themselves and their great 
work on terms of familiar acquaintance, 4s 
no other man, living or dead. The series 
will begin September 16th; there will be 
twenty-five papers, extending through a 
period of six months. The cost of subscrip- 
tion will be one dollar, and we know no 
better place for a teacher or one interested 
in school work to put the money. Of this 
series Dr. W. says: 

In 1914 I was invited by Dean James E. 
Russell to speak at Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, upon “The Life and 
Work of Francis W. Parker.” In the prep- 
aration of the paper so many incidents 
occurred to me and so many side lines were 
suggested which could not be included 
therein and I have been thinking so much 
about “ Educators as I have Known Them” 
that I can but realize that my opportun- 
ities to know the school people of all sec-: 
tions of the United States have been excep- 
tional, that my experiences with them have 
had a personal element that reveals phases 
of school life not otherwise appreciated so 
that I can compare the past and present in 
their relationship in a useful way. 

Men who have known the men of the past 
best have not known the men of today in 
their activities and those who know the 
most vital elements of the school thought 
and life of today have not known those of 
the past. It is quite common for the older 
men to speak as though education today is 
thin and sloppy, while the men in the ac- 
tivities of today speak of the fossilization 
of men of other days, while to me the rich 
foliage of today could never have been 
but for the roots securely clasping the past, 
and the best of the past would be as barren 
as a deciduous orchard in midwinter but for 
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the sap that blushes in springtime. It is as 
vital that a tree be sappy at the right time 
as that its roots strike deep in the soil. 

There are few school people of today in 
whom there is professional interest whose 
real power is not out of the past as com- 
pletely as the richest maple syrup is but the 
water of the springs from the mountains 
transformed by the first hot days of Febru- 
ary or March. You can make a cheap syrup 
from cornstalks but you cannot legally label 
it maple syrup. 

One of the brilliant groups of educational 
leaders of today would not likely have been 
but for John W. Cook, who would not likely 
have been but for Ira Moore, Richard Ed- 
wards, E. A. Hewett and Thomas Metcalf, 
who would not have been but for the Bridge- 
water Normal School which would never 
have been but for Horace Mann. 

It is a-rich experience to know the Mc- 
Murrys and their associates in the twentieth 
century, to have known Cook for thirty 
years, and to have known Moore, Edwaids, 
Hewett and Metcalf, and to have been. a 
student and teacher at the Bridgewater 
Normal School. 

Another group of remarkable men and 
women must trace their inspiration to Fran- 
cis W. Parker, and another to William T. 
Harris, another to E. A. Sheldon of Os- 
wego, another to Wickersham and Millers- 
ville, another to John Swett, another to G. 
Stanley Hall and so the range widens in its 
opportunities. It impresses me deeply that 
I have known personally all of these groups. 

I now write of these men more readily be- 
cause I seem also to know the best of the 
latest in education in every section of the 
United States because of wholly unusual op- 
portunities and can trace sources and causes 
of influence in their entanglements in a 
way that is indispensable to such a knowl- 
edge of education as every student of pres- 
ent day education should know. 

Entirely aside from the fascination of the 
biographical interest of these chapters they 
will have a pedagogical value because they 
trace educational growth as it has never 
been traced heretofore, as perhaps no one 
else could trace it. 

To make this available to teachers who 
desire to grow in their work while teaching 
as well as to those who desire an adequate 
preparation for this noble profession “ Ed- 
ucators As I Have Known Them,” will ap- 
pear in the Journal of Education, beginning 
on September 16, appearing each week and 
a special rate of one dollar for the six 
months will be offered. This means twenty- 
five chapters of vital educational interest 
for one dollar. Where several copies are 
sent to one address an even greater reduc- 
tion will be made. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


‘Ciinton.—Supt. McCloskey: Renovo school 
board has broken ground for $100,000 sthool 
building, to contain twenty-four recitation 
rooms, laboratories, gymnasium and audito- 
rium. It will be one of the most complete 
school buildings in central Pennsylvania. 

Junrata.—Supt. Kauffman: The examina- 
tions for teachers show the need of proper 
and adequate preparation. Too many of the 
applicants are immature in both age and 
scholarship. Many of our citizens have the 
belief that graduation from the high school, 
without a careful review of the common 
branches, should be ample preparation for 
the certification of teachers, A model rural 
school for each county would work untold 
good for teachers, patrons, and children. 

Potrer.—Supt. Welfling: By far the -most 
important educational event of recent happen- 
ning was the appointment of an assistant 
county superintendent. Prof. A. P. Akeley, 
principal of the Genesee High School, was 
chosen to fill this position. He has had nine 
years’ experience and has an enviable record 
as a teacher. 

WaSsHINGTON.—Supt. Crumrine: The ap- 

plicants for examination this year have shown 
proficiency in knowledge of subject-matter; 
and in qualifying in professional reading better: 
results have been obtained than in previous 
years. If we could reach the point of saying 
to applicants, the minimum age must be nine- 
teen, I am positive we would get better re- 
sults in the school-room, 

Bristot.—Supt. Baggs: An interesting and 
unusual event for us, was the opening to the 
public of the department of Domestic Sci- 
ence and Art. Through the generosity of a 
lady of our town this department has been 
equipped beautifully and up-to-date. Other 
ladies presented dining room furniture. We 
believe the department as a whole cannot be 
excelled. The townspeople are very enthusi- 
astic over it and expect much good from it. 

CHAMBERSBURG.—Supt. Hess: The House- 
hold Arts course has been arranged and will 
be thoroughly equipped. The course will 
cover four years’ work for the present and 
will not extend to the Junior high school this 
year. Later, it is planned to add two years to 
the course as preparatory to high school work. 

Corry,—Supt. Wilson: A “model store” 
has been equipped in each of our four ward 
buildings. Each class has its day for a “ mar- 
ket period.” Buying, selling, making change, 
wrapping up packages, making out bills, state- 
ments, &c., discounting prices, estimating 
profits, &c., are the features of the work. It 
is used in all grades, from one to eight. 

HarrissurG.—Supt. Downes: Plans have 
been adopted for a new grade-school building 
to cost $90,000. It will contain, in addition to 
twelve class-rooms, an auditorium, domestic 
science rooms, sewing rooms, manual training 
room, and gymnasium. 























WHEN THE MISTS HAVE ROLLED AWAY. gI 


MucuH that was worldly and meretricious once 
gathered around the shrine.of music, till many were 
blinded, and mistook the fogs and mists, the pestilent 
miasmas that hid the sun, for eternal darkness itself, 
as though the very source of light were blackness 
and sin. “Away with it all,” said the Puritan, “the 
monkish mockeries and the monkish music; it is all 
evil. We will have straight lines. Curves are 
crooked lines, and they lead to evil, whether they be 
called curves of beauty or curves of sound. Music 
and dancing are sin; we will none of them.” Yet, 





spite of the stern, straight-laced old Puritans, beauty 
and harmony came over in the “Mayflower” with 
youth and love and life. For were there not human 
hearts beneath those sombre vestments ?—truth, earn- 
estness, and zeal, and the harmony of a common pur- 
pose? Music might be stifled, hidden for a time, 
but the birds still sang, the waves still beat, winds 
murmured through the forests, rivulets rippled and 
danced over pebbles, the whole world was full of 
music; consciously or unconsciously the hearts of 
those that listened to nature’s matin and vesper hymn 





WHEN THE MISTS HAVE ROLLED AWAY. 




















Annie Hersert. 
J. J. Roussgav, 1775, 





1. When the mists have rolled in splen- dor From the beau - ty bs he hills, 
25 we err in hu -manblind-ness,And for - get that we are dust; 
3. When the mists have risen a-bove us, As our’ Fa- ther knows his own, 
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And the sun - shine, warm and ten - der, Falls in kiss - es on the rills, 
If we miss the law of kind- ness, When we strug-gle to be just; 
Face to face with those who love us, We _ shall know as we are’ known, 




















We may read love’sshin-ing let - ter In the rain - bow of the spray: 
Snow -y wings of peace shall cov - er All _ the an - guish of to - day; 
Low. be - yond the’ o - rient mead - ows, Floats the gold - en fringe of day; 
= = =e' = = = = = 
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We shall know each oth - er bet - ter, Whenthe mists haverolled a - way. 
When the wea-ry watch is o ~- ver, And the’ mists haverolled a - way. 
Heart to heart we’llbide the shad - ows, Till the mists have rolled a - way. 








grew purer, braver, more inspiring. A reaction was 
natural and it was as speedy as could have been ex- 
pected, Scarcely two centuries have passed, and 
the growth of the country politically and numerically 
is not more astounding than the change in the inner 
iife, in the hunger and thirst for the once-forbidden 
fruit, in the land of the Puritans, The more prosaic 
and sordid a man’s daily life and occupation, the 
more he needs outlooks and leadings to a higher life. 
The more he dwells among things, the ter his 
need” of contact with a spirit greater mere 





things; the material life must touch the immaterial; 
the body must have an indwelling soul with aspira- 
tions and affinities, with a life above and beyond the 
daily needs of this world. After the instinct of self- 
preservation, the strongest motives spring from the 
emotional nature; all that is best and most inspiring 
claims kinship with it. To the purest element in 
that emotional nature music — always i 

if it can not solace, rousing always the higher, never 
the lower, nature; it is a subtle, potent influence, 
moulding not only individual but nation! character. 











Members of School Boards. 


Education in Pennsylvania.—The number of School Districts in the State of Pennsylvania, as shown 
by the last annual report of the Superintendent of: Public Instruction, is now 2,568; the number of schools, 
37,787; teachers employed in the Common Schools, 39,596; pupils enrolled, 1,401,325; total annual cost 
: of the system, $52,544,036.33; State appropriation for the school year, $6,977,927.29. The average 

monthly salary of male teachers is $68.06, of female teachers, $49.44. The number of Superintendents 
is 180. The Pennsylvania School Journal is the official organ of this great educational interest. As the 
law permits all Directors to subscribe for The Journal out of school funds of their respective districts, 
there seems no reason why every progressive Board in the State should not, as soon as organized, place the 
names of its members upon The Journal mailing list. Will they not do this for the Sixty-Fourth Volume, 
which began with the July Number? Wherever The Journal circulates most generally, there are usually 
to be found the best school buildings, best school teachers, best school directors, best school atmosphere, 
and the best schools. In a. few Districts, the School Board subscribes for their Teachers. 


Directors as Subscribers. 


More Directors than Teachers are reading The Journal, and it feels bound to aid them in the discharge 
ot their duties to the full extent of its power, providing matter interesting and profitable to themselves 
personally no less than in the capacity of public officials. A peculiar feature of our American system of 
education is the large powers entrusted to our local boards of School Directors. More than ever let us give 
this system better light and truer life and show to the world that a people can manage their own schools. To 
this work The Journal is pledged, and it asks the generous support of those whose hands it would strengthen. 

The Boards of Pottsville, Reading, Norristown, Scranton, Lebanon, Lancaster, Erie, Bradford, Easton, 
South Bethlehem, McKeesport, Johnstown, Shamokin, Phoenixville, Spring City, Bristol, nig ore, 
Danville, Lewisburg, Carlisle, Wilkinsburg, Butler, Ambler, Sayre, Mahanoy City, Steelton, Marietta, 
DuBois, Strasburg, Pen Argyl, Mount Carmel, Nanticoke, Ambridge, Conway, Hopewell, Broadtop. 
Kimmel, Lehighton, Mauch Chunk, Oakmont, Braddock Boro., North Braddock, Crafton, Duquesne, 
Elizabeth Township, Green Tree, Verona, Wilm@rding, Turtle Creek, Versailles, Aspinwall, Breckenridge, 
Charleroi, Coraopolis, East Pittsburgh, Munhall, Oakdale, Emsworth, Mt. Lebanon, Leechburg, Hyndman, 
Berne, Boyertown, Womelsdorf, Altoona, Bellwood, Duncansville, Hollidaysburg, Juniata, Martinsburg, 
Roaring Spring, Tyrone, Woodbury, Hilltown, New Hope, Newtown, Perkasie, Quakertown, Warrington, 
Lansford, Wilkes-Barre, Mt. Penn, Yardley, Brownstown, E. Conemaugh, Wrightstown, Cresson, Gallitzin, 
Philipsburg, East Brady, Renovo, Berwick, Bloomsburg, Catawissa, Mechanicsburg, Hummelstown, 
Wiconisco, Upper Darby, Highspire, Middletown, Rutledge, Upland, Johnsonburg, North East, South 
Brownsville, Jefferson, Masontown, Nickelson, Perry, North Union, Washington, Waynesburg, 
Carbondale, Old Forge, Jermyn, Taylor, Vandling, Elizabethtown, Ephrata, New Holland, Lititz, Mount 

oy, Paradise, Myerstown, Palmyra, Slatington, Sugar Loaf, Hazelton, West Hazleton, Pittston, East 

troudsburg, Cheltenham, West Conshohocken, Hatboro, Lansdale, Freemansburg, Hellertown, North- 
ampton Heights, North Catasauqua, Stockertown, Watsontown, Syivania, West Branch, Galeton, Ulysses, 
Coaldale, Frackville,, Tower City, Gordon, en ae Elk Lick, Paint Twp., Somerset Boro., Eaglesmere, 
Choconut, Susquehanna, Gaines, Liberty, Wellsboro, Eldred, Elk, Glade, Mead, Watson, Amwell, Bentleys- 
ville, Deemston, McDonald, Morris, Peters, West Pike Run, Robinson, North Strabane, South Strabane, 
Latrobe, Jeannette, Ligonier, Monessen, Mt. Pleasant, Salem, Sewickley, Unity, Penn Boro., Vandergrift, 
Bangor, Nicholson, Delta, East Hopewell, Manheim, and others in all parts of the State. Nearly Five 
Hundred School Districts in the various counties have been on our mailing list during the past year. 
We hope largely to increase this list of subscribers on the New Volume, making The Journal valuable to 
Directors in the performance of their official duties; and we shall be grateful if Secretaries will call the 
attention of their Boards to this matter, ordering The Journal if desired, with name and post office address 
of each member. This prompt order is important where the Board is renewing subscription, as the names 
must not then be removed from our printed mailing list, thus avoiding the risk of mistakes from resetting 
the type. Look through the Four Pages of Contents of Volume 63 just closed. 

Directors Alive to the Educational Work.—The Tradesman, Manufacturer, Mechanic, or Professional 
man, who wishes to know what is doing in his special field of labor, reads the se 9 a or journals that are 
published in the interest of his specialty, and thus acquires new ideas in regard to it, and keeps himself 
abreast of the times. The Educational Work is no exception to this rule, and those in charge of this im- 

rtant interest—whether Teachers or Directors—should get ideas from every quarter where they are to 

had. What, therefore, The Scientific American is to the manufacturer and mechanic, The Pennsylvania 
School Journal is to the School Directors and School Teachers in the Keystone State. Nearly Twenty per 
cent. of the Directors throughout the state received The Journal monthly during the year just closed, and 
we are assured that it has been worth far more than it cost to every county in Pennsylvania. Our hearty 
thanks are hereby tendered our friends and patrons of the School Boards. We try to make it so inter- 
esting and profitable to them that they will not be willing to be without it. It isthe unanimous opinion of 
Superintendents and Leading Educators, that if read by all our Directors and Teachers, the whole work of 
Education among us would be rendered more efficient. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal was started by Dr. Burrowes January, 1852. My Father was a 
School Director and subscribed for it. I went upon it in May, 1866, which was the first number I put 
through press and into the mails. I have made upevery number, without a break, since that time. Should 
health and strength be mine for the coming year, with April, 1916, I shall issue my Six Hundredth Monthly 
Number. I have been “prgneneny to enjoy other lines of helpful effort through a long life; but this—in the 
most important work of a great State, and reaching every School District as the official organ of the De- 

rtment of Public Instruction through Fifty Years of time—has surely been the most far-reaching in its 
influence for good. There is a feeling of solemn gladness in this high privilege, and I am deeply grateful to 
God for his unfailing guidance and goodness. J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 








